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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the tron hands of the law; if he telis them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander. Butif 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—DE For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—_——oo 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Daring the week the daily papers have been filled 
with rumours of what is likely to happen next in Paris. 
Upon one point the rumours are agreed, that it is 
settled that the Ministry will resign. They will hold 
office till the Departmental elections are held to-morrow, 
and then they will give up their portfolios. This might 
be an impression intentionally produced to put the 
Republicans off their guard, ae to a coup d'état. 
Even the resignation of the Duc Decazes, already. an 
accomplished might be interpreted as meaning that 
he declined to be a party to the violence meditated by 
his colleagues. But other signs are less ambiguous. 
The rewards which the Ministers are busily di 
among their friends look like the acts of a Government 
in articulo mortis. Then, most significant fact of all, 
the Orleanists have ‘‘ratted.’”” That may almost be 
accepted as proof positive. In what manner and to 
what extent the Marshal’s friends will retire from power, 
whether he will retire himself, whether he will agree to 
remain and take Republicans into the new Ministry, 
or whether he will attempt to carry on the Government 
with the help of the Senate, bribing back the cooperation 
of the Orleanists, in defiance of the Chamber of Deputies, 
can only be matter of conjecture. 


ED CE 


Thursday was the Jour des Morts in France, a sacred 
holiday, on which families visit the graves of their 
relatives and friends with floral offerings of respect and 
affection. The grave of M. Thiers at the cemetery of 
Pére La Chaise had many visitors. The Government 
made a show of anticipating a disturbance. The crowd 
was marshalled into a queue by the sergents de ville, sup- 
ported by the soldiers of the Municipal Guard, with 
their muskets and their cloaks rolled up on _ their 
shoulders ready for action. A brigade of cavalry was 
stationed at the entrance. Evidently the Ministers 
mean to make their authority as disagreeable as possible 
while it lasts. 


In the month of November several considerable 
attempts are to be made in the way of local political 
organisation. A new Conservative Union is to be in- 
augurated at Bradford and another at Wolverhampton. 
Next week the first general meeting of the Liberal 
Associations of Scotland will be held in Edinburgh, the 
centre of those for the East and North, as Glasgow is 
the centre for the West and South-West. The Edin- 
burgh general committee for next week’s assembly is 
said to include nearly all the Scotch Liberal Peers 
and members of the House of Commons, and the 


proceedings will perhaps be at least as imposing as those 
of the late demonstration at Birmingham. Bat Rees is no 
denying that the Conservatives are pulling far more evenly 
together than the Liberals. As Mr, Gladstone observed 
at Birmingham, there is a natural tendency towards 
conflict of opinion in a progressive party, which is as 
naturally wanting in one whose main business is to 
resist innovation. Even already there has occurred a 
split in °the new Association for Southwark—a bod 
formed on the Birmingham type. The Southwar 
Radicals have seceded from the main body, and Mr. 
Stansfeld opened a separate club for them last week. 
The attempts to organise the Liberals of Marylebone and 
Finsbury have also failed. Birmingham, in fact, offers 
an excellent example to every Liberal borough in the 
eee ‘Thanks to its political discipline, it has been 
ed to add a very large number of new names to the 
register. 


Mr. Forster made another educational speech on 
Thursday in the theatre of the London University on the 
occasion of a distribution of prizes. His theme this 
time was Secondary Education: the machinery of 
secondary education, not the subjects. Mr. Forster 
proposes to meet the difficulty of finding good secondary 
schools by extending to them the system of Government 
inspection. He had originally intended when he intro- 
duced the Endowed Schools Act in 1869 to make pro. 
vision for inspection, but apparently he feared the 
people. ‘‘That Act had two parts, one for the reform 
of the grammar schools, and the other for keeping them 
in their reformed condition. It was impossible for 
various reasons at that time to push the second part of 
the Bill; and perhaps public opinion was not then pre- 

for the measure, the principle of which was that 
inspection should be offe to all secondary schools, 
and should be compulsory on all grammar. schools,”’ 
The only objection, we may presume, came from the 
teachers, but, Mr. Forster says, ‘‘ opinion had now veered 
round, and many educational authorities were in favour 
of some such plan which would help to secure the 
recognition of teaching as a profession. Teachers 
wanted certificates, and ‘. would offer them certificates 
in all secondary schools and would make them com 
sory in grammar schools. That might not be the 
plan, but it should be, at all events, considered by those 
who had the interests of education at heart. The in- 
spection of schools was to belong to the State rather 
hos to the Universities; though if an educational 
council such as he proposed were established, six of its 
members would be appointed by the Universities, three 
by the Crown, and three by some method which would 
ive a fair representation to the teaching profession.’ 
here certainly is nothing to be said against inspection 
from the point of view of the public, and teachers also 
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would have no right to complain if proper means were 
taken to secure competent inspectors. 


— 


Lord Hartington, when in Scotland, is to be the guest 
not of the Dake of Argyll but of the Earl of Rose 
and the circumstance has given increased weight to the 
suspicion that it is. intended ultimately to give the 
leadership of the Scotch Liberal Peers to the thorough- 

Earl in place of the Duke, who, although he 

recently shown the soundness of his Liberalism on many 
questions, seems to be sadly hampered by his Court 
relationships. It should be remembered, however, that, 
in consequence of the recent conflagration at his castle, 
the Duke has not much sleeping accommodation for 
friends political or private. Besides, Lord Rosebery is a 
brother of Lord Hartington’s in the bonds of the turf ; 
and, further, his residence being situated between 
Bdinburgh and Glasgow, the two cities in which the 
Marquis is to hold his chief Liberal “‘ revival” meetings, 
is much easier of access than Inverary Castle, or even 
one of the hotels of Oban. At the same time, if certain 
reports are to be believed, it might be advisable that the 
Duke should do for the political opinions of his son 
what Lord Lorne has recently done for the English 
version of the Psalms of David—revise and very largely 
correct them. It has already been noticed in these 
columns that the votes of Lord Lorne in the last two 
Sessions of Parliament have been almost uniformly given 
in favour of the Court and Conservative parties, and now 
it is said that “in view of the reported approaching 
elevation to the peerage,” the Argyllshire Tories are 
preparing to carry the county by taking the Liberals 
unawares. Their candidate is already mentioned in the 
person of Mr. Wingfield Malcolm, member for Boston, 
and a popular Argyllshire squire. 





The members of the Italian Ministry are returning to 
Rome, and the opening of Parliament is fixed for the 
15th of this month. It is said, and has been said for a 
long time, that the Cabinet is anything but a united 
body. If current reports are to be: trusted, it lives in a 
state of chronic discord, in which one powerful and 
overbearing will plays the chief part, both in creating 
and in subduing dissension. Under these circumstances 
it does not seem likely that the Ministry can long retain 
its present shape. The large majority which it com- 
mands in the Chamber will be rather a danger than a 
safeguard, in the absence of any definite political pro- 
ee to hold the party together, and in the face of 

ivergent tendencies within the Cabinet itself. How 
far the changes will go which may take place in the 
composition or the attitude of the Ministry, depends 
probably on external events. The definite victory of 
the Republican party in France, which now seems more 
assared than it did a short time ago, would remove, not 
only a serious danger from Italy, but also a strong 
motive for the members of the Government and the 
majority to keep well together. The death of the Pope, 
on the other hand, and the grave responsibilities which 
would then devolve on the Italian Government before 
Europe, would no doubt serve to give it fresh force and 
cohesion ; but the Pope lives on, and in the interests of 
the Liberal cause it is to be hoped that his life, and with 
it the truce which prevails between the extreme parties, 
will be prolonged to the utmost. But in the not im- 
probable case of an uneventful year, with France tranquil, 
the Pope still living on, and the Eastern Question settled 
in some fashion or other without the intervention of any 
other European Power, whatever bad blood there may 
be in the Cabinet is likely to show itself. The meeting 
of the Chamber will be awaited with interest. 





The disclosures made in the ViennaArsenal affair, which 
has just been brought to a close, have not improved the 
feeling of suspicion with which the Austrians regard the 
Ttalians. The matter had created considerable excite- 
ment when itwas heard thatthree.employés in the Arsenal 
had sold the secret of the manufacture of the Uchatius 


by their colonel 


cannon tora military attaché whomgeneral report asserted 
to be Major Mainoni of the Italian Embassy. So strong 
was this belief that several of the papers were highly | 
indignant that Major Mainoni should have the presump- 
tion to attend the military manouvres before the 
Emperor at Kaschau. Nor was the feeling confined to 
the papers. All the officers of one regiment decided 
halle him en masse, but were only prevented 
’s opposition. He said that if the report 
was true he eens be too dishonoured to be able to 
ive satisfaction to a gentleman, and, on the other hand, 
f it was not true, there was no ground whereon to 
demand satisfaction. The issue = ve — ne be 
awaited. Major Mainoni, however, ju it advisable not 
to await the result, and cotnaned to Italy. The trial 
of the three men has now been brought to a close. It 
appears that the chief culprit, Nachtnebel, abstracted 
the drawings in question with the help of a man named 
Zeller. These drawings were subsequently handed, by 
Giacomo Armani, Major Mainoni’s private secretary, to 
an architect’s- assistant, Joseph Minister, to be copied. 
Minister at once saw the importance of the matter, and 
communicated it to his superiors. At the trial, Armani 
confessed that he had given the drawings to Minister, 
and stated that he had received them from Mainoni for 
the purpose of getting them copied. Nachtnebel’s 
counsel then demanded that Major Mainoni should be 
summoned as a witness, but the Court refused the 
application. In the end, Nachtnebel was condemned to 
four years’ and Zeller to two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 





Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s Oriental career has at last 
come toanend. For some time he had been driving 
the Turks to their wits’ end by his ill-advised inter. 
ference in everything that did not concern him, till 
Savfet Pasha at last sent a telegram to Musurus Pasha, 
asking him to induce the Foreign Office to “ recall him.” 
Mr. Johnstone, hearing of this telegram, obtained an 
audience of the Sultan, and accused Refeed Bey, the son 
and secretary of Savfet Pasha, of selling State secrets to ° 
Russia. In consequence thereof Refeed Bey was dis- 
missed. But on Mr. Johnstone’s return to Constanti- 
nople—which he had left, as rumour says, to direct the 
great Hungarian raid—Refeed Bey wrote to him to 
demand proofs of the charges Mr. Johnstone had made 
against him. After a short correspondence between the 
two, Mr. Johnstone considered it most advisable to leave 
Turkey by the next boat of the Messageries for 
Marseilles, whilst Savfet Pasha and Refeed Bey have 
sent instructions to their solicitor in London to prosecute 
Mr. Johnstore for libel and defamation of character. So 


the story goes. 





The Akhoond of Swat, whose moral support the 
Ameer, the Khan of Khelat—and why not the Central 
Asiatic Russians ?—are said to be seeking for a politico. 
religious war against British India, is now over eighty 
years old. When he began his career in Swat forty 
years ago he was only one among many holy men whose 
virtues and miraculous gifts won them crowds of 
followers. Such were the Mollah of Kotah, Gholam 
Jhillanee of Peshawur, and the Akhoond of the Khyber. 
But the Swat Akhoond’s miracles, and still more his 
asceticisms, surpassed all theirs, so that before 1850 he 
became the most powerful religious despot in that part 
of Asia. There is good reason for believing that the 
crafty old man bore an active though secret part in 
helping the Indian Government to put his rivals and 
co-religionists, the Wahabees, under lock and key. The 
Akhoond won his first reputation as a faqueer, or re- 
ligious mendicant of extremely austere habits, which he 
has maintained even in his old age, tempering them, 
however, with libations of strong tea. He consumes, 
it is said, about thirty-five cups per diem. Doctor 
Johnson drew the line at eighteen. 





As the military strength of Cabul is now the subject 
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of some unnecessarily anxious speculation, it may be 
worth while stating what Major Lumsden estimated it 
to be when Le went to Candahar, on the conclusion of 
the Treaty of 1857 :—Sixteen infantry regiments, of the 
nominal strength of 800 men each; three regiments of 
cavalry, each 300 strong; with an artillery park of one 
mortar, five heavy guns, seventy-six field-pieces, and six 
mountain train guns. To these he added some 20,000 
irregular troops. For the last ten years, Shere Ali has 
been drilling .and arming, on European principles, the 
foree left him by his father, Dost Mahomed. He has 
also greatly increased it; so that Cabul may be con- 
sidered to be very well armed for a Central Asiatic 
State, which, however, is not saying much. 





Several firms interested in the trade with China 
recently addressed a joint letter to Lord Derby, in 
which they sneplalindll of the omission of Sir Thomas 
Wade’s remarks on Trade from his Report on the 
Chefoo »Gomvention which in the blue-book 
dJately issued. They urged on his Lordship the expe- 
diency of the publication of the remarks in question, 
in order, as they said, that they might have an r- 
tunity, before the ratification or rejection of the Con- 
vention, of judging the arguments which weighed with 
the British Minister in negotiating this portion of it, as 
without these they consider it impossible fairly to con- 
sider the matter in all its bearings. Lord Tenterden 
eurtly informed them in reply that Sir T. Wade's 
‘observations on Trade would hereafter be presented to 
Parliament when the Convention had been “ fully con- 
sidered.” Meanwhile it seems the excised portion of 
the Minister's report has been submitted to the Indian 
Government for its opinion, and the fate of the Con- 
vention will not be decided till this has been communi- 
cated to the Foreign Office. Sir Thomas, in a letter 
‘which appeared in the Daily News of last Tuesday, 
takes on himself the whole blame of the delay. ‘‘ Why 
the Report was so long forthcoming,” he says, “‘is 
explained in the Report itself. Had it been sooner 
submitted to the Secretary of State, or had such por- 
tions of its matter as it was natural that the Govern- 
ment of India would require to consider been directly 
communicated by me to the Government of India, 
further reference to India would in all probability have 
been unnecessary, and the public would not have 
had to wait for the information that has now -been 
temporarily kept back from it.”” Why the informa- 
tion has been kept back Sir Thomas does not state, 
but official etiquette, we take it, requires such a course. 
Still, it is to be regretted that the requirements of 
official etiquette should necessitate what the mer- 
cantile body interested in the China trade are jus- 
tified in regarding as most unseasonable reticence. 
They are keenly interested in and deeply affected b 
the stipulations of the new Agreement, and it is mani- 
festly desirable that the earliest possible opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on the matter should be afforded 
them. This they cannot do till they are in possession 
of the information now withheld. There is no time to 
lose. The German Government is, we believe, at this 
moment effecting a revision of its treaty at Peking, and 
if our Government continues to pursue its present 
dilatory course, we shall probably find that the Chefoo 
Convention will be superseded altogether by the revised 
German Treaty. It is true, of course, that by the 
‘“‘ favoured-nation’”’ clause in the Treaties we shall 
enjoy the benefit of any concessions which Herr von 
Brandt may wring from the Tsung Li Yamén. But 
with our vastly larger trade, and our greater interests 
generally in China, it does not seem saute or 
becoming that we should owe the establishment of 
our just commercial privileges in that country to the 

action of Germany or any other Power. 





The recent exchange of ideas on the Indian opium 
trade with China, between the Society of Friends and 
the Chinese Ambassador, is hardly saved by the mani- 
fest earnestness of the deputation from being ridiculous. 
“We have,” they said, “ deplored the traffic in opium, ‘ 


originating in contravention of the laws of China, and 
shall rejoice to do our part in every effort to discourage 
it between India and China.”” In reply the Ambassador 
assured them that the Chinese Government “ now con- 
template taking measures to prohibit opium smoking in 
China.” “Thus,” says His Excellency, “‘it may be hoped 
that the use of the drug will diminish. For two years 
India has suffered much from famine, and the people 
from want of food. This want is in a great measure 
owing to so much land being devoted to the cultivation 
ofthe poppy. . . The evil of opium by the sub- 
stitution of the poppy for the more legitimate ti 

of the corn-fields is seen to be greatly felt even in 
India. If, therefore, India can be persuaded to grow 
cereals instead of opium, a great step would be gained 
towards the future support (during famines) of ‘the 
people.” In saying that the Chinese Government 
“now” contemplate taking measures to prevent opium 
smoking, His Excellency adroitly loft the Friends 
to infer that some sudden and recent increase 
in the consumption of the drug had awakened the 
attention of Pekin to the matter. The truth, how- 
ever, is that the oldest laws of China prohibit opium 
smoking, and that the cultivation of the ppy has, 
from a very early date, been forbidden, the penalty 
being by the ancient laws of China “ death ;” but from 
— t that poppy has always been immensely on 
and every year over an increasiag area, it is to 
evident that the Pekin Government views the Picton 
tive industry with little disfavour. “His Excellency 
continued—“ Thus” (that is, by “now” legislating 
against opium) “it is hoped that the use of “the drug 
will diminish.” “Who hopes it? The Government of 
China that draws so enormous .an income from it? or 
the officials who scramble for the administrative posts 
in the opium districts, where, by bribes from the cul- 
tivators, the effete laws being held in terrorem over them, 
and, by shameful participation in the trade, they grow 
rapidly rich? or the people who, in spite of laws and 
the penalties attaching, are yearly extending their cul- 
tivation of the poppy, and very shrewdly appreciate the 
profits arising from so lucrative an industry P 





It is aioe genes that whilst all the recent 
rumours about the alleged proposals for mediation by 
the British Government came from Vienna or Pesth, 
the Vienna and Pesth papers make all these said 
rumours come from London. Is there any easy explana- 
tion of this remarkable fact ? 


The Corporation of London has fallen upon evil times 
when its aldermen act suicidally, and its Lord Mayor 
elect, on the eve of taking office, confesses at a public 
dinner that “there are many things which might be 
altered in the Corporation.”” This confession was made 
at a dinner of the Loriners’ Company last week, when 
Mr. Alderman Owden sat side by side with Sir John 
Bennett, whom he and his colleagues had declared unfit 
for the post of alderman—an opinion which not to 
be shared in by their own selected alderman, seeing that 
he thought so bighly of Sir John as to ask him to con- 
tinue in the office of deputy. Sir John Bennett threatens 
Parliamentary interference with some of the City privi- 
leges, and we are assured that a Bill will be in ced 
during the next Session, to place the aldermen of the 
City on the same footing as regards the term of office 
with aldermen in aomare ener This is evidently 
to be the first point of upon the Oity. And it 
must be rather pleasing to the disregarded electors of 
the Ward of Cheap to discover in the Lord Mayor elect 
a powerfal ally. Speaking at the same dinner, with 

nce to the life-tenure of the office of alderman, he 
said that ‘“‘he would have no man chosen that way.” 
But if the proposal aims merely at curtailing the term of 
office, so. as to make the aldermen more amendable to 
the opinion of their constitnents, it is hardly worth the 
accomplishing. If, however, it forth, we may hope 
yet to see the administration of justice in the City 
in the hands, as it is now in London outside the City, of 
«skilled and competent magistrates. 
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THE IMPENDING DOOM OF PLEVNA. 


One of our contemporaries, with that courage in 
sustaining its convictions which cannot but inspire the 
admiration and command the esteem of political 

ponents, alluded, during the week, to the infatuation 
of one of its Philo-Russian contemporaries in believing 
that the last hours of Osman Pasha at Plevna were 
rapidly arriving. Now, though we do not plead guilty 
to the charge of beirg Philo-Russian in the sense in 
which our contempo uses the word, but, on the 
contrary , rather pride ourselves on being essentially 
English in thought, feeling, and action, and therefore 
do not feel that our contemporary alludes to us, we 
must confess that we did regard the fall of Plevna as 
imminent. And what is more, we adduced our reasons 
for that belief. Very curiously, we stated that General 
Gourko had effectually cut off Osman Pasha from his 
base of supplies, and we also gave the reason for the 
failure of the Roumanian attack upon the Grivitza and 
Bukovar redoubts. Still more curiously has this 
intelligence since been confirmed by the telegraphic 
reports of correspondents on the spot, and, most 
curious of all, we were also the first to point ont, 
as long ago as the beginning of this month, that 
the Russians were preparing to seize Telisch (Telis) 
on the road to Orkhanie, in order to cut Osman 
Pasha’s line of communications with Sophia. After 
this, we may be pardoned if we also sustain our convic- 
tions and point out with a certain degree of satisfaction 
that we not only consistently exposed the errors the 


‘Russians had committed, but also showed what course 


they ought to have adopted—a course which has since 
been, so far, approved of by General Todleben, and will 
shortly be amply justified by the result. 

Our chief satisfaction, however, lies in a matter of 
detail. It is easy enough with reliable data at one’s 
disposal to shadow forth,in a general way, the general 
course of future events. But when we find technical 
details confirmed by telegraphic information some days 
after we published them, we cannot but feel excessively 
pleased that, in spite of the endeavour of the Russian 
commanders to exclude correspondents from the scene of 
operations in the front, it is still possible to obtain 
authentic information. The matter of detail to which 
we allude was the insufficient number and capacity of 
the approaches to the parallels. We said last Satur- 
day :—‘“‘ Since last week, when, as we asserted, the 
fourth parallels against the Grivitza redoubt and the 
redoubts and lines of Bukovar were completed, an 
attempt was made by the Roumanians to obtain posses- 
sion of the two strongholds, but they were defeated, in 
consequence of the approaches to the parallels not 
having been sufficiently numerous or capacious enough 
to admit of the troops advancing with the rapidity 
necessary to overcome the masses which the Turks 
poured into the menaced works.” _ 

Thus we wrote on Saturday. On Monday the Cologne 
Gazette published a despatch from its correspondent, who 
had just returned from before Plevna, of which we give 
a condensed translation. The correspondent says :— 
** At noon four battalions, taken from different regiments, 
were marched to the parallels and approaches, and pre- 
pared to storm the position. The fourth parallel was 
only 20 métres distant from the foot of the redoubt into 
the ditch, at the foot of which the Roumanians pene- 
trated at a given signal, without much loss from the 
enemy’s fire. But the rush from the parallels was not 
accomplished at one stroke, but only gradually, as there 
was no room for the storming party in the fourth parallel, 
and the men had to be brought forward by driblets 
through the approaches from the third and second parallels. 
The troops then attacked the breastworks, and tried to 
penetrate into the interior of the redoubt. But here 
the Turks stood their ground, were amply reinforced, 
and filled the ditch outside with the Roumanian dead 
and wounded. At this result the Roumanian leaders 
did not apparently know what to do, and ordered the 
retreat, which was accomplished without excessive 
losses as the enemy’s fire was held in check by that of 
the troops in the parallels and approaches and by the 


Roumanian artillery. At the same time, it must be . 
added, the attack was prefaced by a fierce artillery fire, 
but the Turks constantly received reinforcements from 
Fort Bukovar, with which the redoubt (Plevnitza) is 
connected by trenches, so that the number of the 
defenders was always kept up to 1,000 men, the same 
number which the Roumanians brought to the storm.” 

This confirms almost word for word, not only the 
intelligence we previously published, but also the correct- 
ness of our views when we insisted on September 22 
that the key of the position at Pleyna lay in the Bakovar 
works. Regarding this, the same correspondent—an ex- 
perienced military man—writes as follows :—“T have 
already said that, with cautious leadership and an 
energetic attack, I do not consider it too difficult to 
capture the Plevnitza Redoubt (the Fort Sanglant of the 
Roumanians), but that it would be very difficult to hold it 
without the possession of Fort Bukovar.’’ He then con- 
tinues to say that, though the assault might have been 
very sanguinary, still, had the Roumanians: been able to 
pour in successive waves of assailants, the redoubt would 
probably have fallen. But, from the causes we men- 
tioned, the Roumanians were not able to bring the 
attacking hd up to more than a number equal to that 
of the defenders, so that they naturally were defeated. 
As might be expected, in consequence of the new 
arrangements, the Times, correspondent’s account of 
this affair is erroneous. He states, of course on the 
faith of official intelligence, that the Roumanians held 
the redoubt for half an hour, but were driven out again 
with considerable loss. They never penetrated beyond 
the ditch. There is also another point which has to be 
cleared up. According to our information, last week an 
attack had been made on the Bukovar position. Of this 
neither the Times nor the Cologne Gazette correspondents 
make any mention. They only speak of a terribly fierce - 
cannonade. This point we are also able to clear up. 
The Roumanians were quite aware that the redoubt could 
not contain more than 1,000 men, and as it was con- 
nected by only one approach with the Bukovar fort, they 
nicely calculated that they could pour reinforcements 
into the redoubt quicker than the Turks, and thus con- 
tented themselves with a cannonade and fusillade of the 
Bukovar position and lines. But unfortunately for the 
Roumanians, the Turks had been informed of the danger, 
and had considerably widened their approaches, and 
constructed new ones. Consequently, they were easily 
able to keep up the garrison to its full complement. 


Regarding the operations of General Gourko west of 
Plevna it has not been noticed that the object—or at least 
one of the objects—of the renewed fierce bombardment 
of Plevna was to distract the attention of Osman Pasha 
from what was going on in his rear. Here, on Oct. 24, 
General Gourko attacked simultaneously the works of 
Telisch and those of Gorni Dabnik, which protected the 
high-road from Plevna to Vratza and Orkhanie. The at- 
tack on Telisch was a feint ; that on the redoubt at Dubnik 
was the real attack, resulting in its capture at a cost of 
between 2,500 and 3,000 men killed and wounded. 
Dubnik being thus in the hands of the Russians, 
General Gourko proceeded to follow up the feint upon 
Telisch by a real attack in which he was materially 
assisted by the success of another feint upon Gradisch- 
nitza, a village and fortified position about eight miles 
due east of Yablanitza which again is some fifteen miles 
south of Telisch, on the road to Orkhanie, and where 
there was a considerable Turkish force which was thus 
drawn away from the protection of Telisch. Telisch 
itself was surrounded and subjected to a fierce cannonade 
from seventy-two guns, which, after two hours’ duration, 
resulted in the capitulation of the Turkish troops, 5,000 
strong, and their commander Ismail Hakki Pasha, who 
have been sent in the meantime to Dubnik, where it is 
said they have had the option of remaining prisoners of 
war or gaining their freedom on parole not to take up 
arms again against the Russians. This, we are told, is 
incorrect. They have the option of remaining prisoners 
of war or entering Plevna, where they will help to eat 
up the provisions which appear to be getting scarce in 
Osman Pasha’s stronghold. 
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These operations of. General Gourko have accom- 
9a two objects. Not only do they cut off Osman 

asha’s communications with the rest of the world, but 
they enable General Todleben to prosecute the works 
west and south-west of Plevna, to which we alluded 
last week as having been commenced, but which could 
not be extended beyond the Vid, in the south-west, 
between Kirtojab and Trnian, where the Turks have 
constructed works in connexion with those of Oltochagas. 
Now, however, that his rear is secured from an attack 
by Chevket Pasha, he will be able to push forward the 
works that have been traced before Dolni Dubnik 
(Lower Dubnik) which is not five miles from Gorni 
Dubnik (Upper Dubnik) just captured by General 
Gourko. The immediate object of these approaches is to 
- gain possession of the Oltochagas redoubt, which com- 
mands the passage over the Vid from Plevna, and the 
capture of which would turn the Turkish position before 
Trrian. At the same time, the works have been pushed 
on in front of Gorni Asagi, in the north-west, so that 
the roads from Plevna to Orkhanie and Rahova are 
barred and flanked on both sides. The investment at 
last is complete. 

To judge now from the movements of the troops 
round Plevna, and the distribution of the artillery and 
ammunition, it would appear that, whilst the bombard- 
ment will be heaviest in the south-east from the batteries 
at Radichevo and Kirjine, and in the north-east between 
Bukovar and Grivitza, the chief attack of the soldiery 
will take place from the direction of Bivolar and 
Oltochagas. One of the reasons for this belief lies in 
the fact that the Roumanian right wing has been 
covered by Russian troops occupying Bivolar in con- 
siderable force, and because, as we have already said, 
there is the key to the position. Such being the case, 
the Russians would not have massed their artillery so 
much in the opposite direction had they not intended to 
carry the Bivolar-Bukovar lines by an assault en masse, 
which a fierce cannonade in the south-east and east 
would assist them in doing by forcing Osman Pasha to 
weaken his northern lines at the risk of the feint on the 
south and east turning into a real attack, carried out 
by several separate columns advancing on each indivi- 
dual position according to the cut-up nature of the 
ground. If, however, it is true that Osman Pasha’s 
supplies are falling short, he will in all probability give 
battle to General Gourko, and endeavour to cut his way 
through to Vratza or Rahova. But the chances of his 
succeeding are very minute, and become still smaller 
every day. 

East of the Yantra there does not appear to have been 
much change, except that there are indications of an 
intention to throw a second operating corps into the 
Dobrudja, as the Russians have a corps (15,000) at 
Kalarash, and five regiments on one of the islands east 
of Silistria, between Adakoi and Broscho. .These forces 
are evidently intended to co-operate with General Zim- 
mermann, unless, indeed, a curious story that is current 
regarding Mehemet Ali is true. The account runs that 
Mehemet ordered the construction of the bridge con- 
necting Silistria with one of the islands, and which 
created a certain amount of alarm in Roumania, in order 
to weaken the Russian forces in other parts of the field, 
and says that his stratagem was completely successfal, 
If this is true, which we doubt, and rather think 
Mehemet Ali was making fun of his lady correspondent 
who tells the tale, it would be rather curious if these 
forces he “ detached ”’ were now to turn the tables and 
detach some of the Turks from their positions in the 
quadrilateral. But as it is not likely that the Czare- 
vitch will assume the offensive till Plevna has fallen, and 
it is still more improbable that Suleiman Pasha will, no 
movements beyond the securing of good positions may 
be expected on either side for the next few days. 

In Asia Minor there is nothing to note beyond re- 
cording the positions of Mukhtar Pasha and Ismail 
Hakki Pasha, who have ranged their troops in en- 
trenched positions, about 40,000 strong, with their centre 
at Koprikoi, their left on the Kiretch Dagh, and their 
right at Delibaba. General Heymann is advancing from 


the north, having failed to intercept Mukhtar Pasha in the 
Soghanli Dagh, General Lazareff is at Topra Kaleh, and 
General Tergukassoff is reported to be marching across 
the Scherian Dagh in the direction of Kylly. If this is 
true it would appear that General Heymann intends 
attacking in force from the north, whilst Generals Ter- 
gukassoff and Lazareff operate in the rear and on the 
right of Mukhtar Pasha’s position. 


THE EVIDENCE OF MR. ARCHIBALD 
' FORBES. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes’s article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury on “ Russians, Turks, and Bulgarians,’ which sums 
up in admirably clear and vivid form the results of his 
observations at the Seat of War, will produce a profound 
effect wherever it is read, and nowhere more than in 
Russia if the censorship allows it to pass into that 
country. It cannot be said to be absolutely necessary 
in Russia as a revelation of the official corruption which, 
as Mr. Forbes says, ‘ permeatesand vitiates.their whole 
military system,” for the letters of the Times corre- 
spondent at St. Petersburg show that this is too well 
known there and bitterly deplored, but it could hardly 
fail to intensify the general dissatisfaction, and produce 
such an irresistible cry for reform as followed the dis- 
asters of the Crimean War. Of the bravery and 
humanity of the Russian soldier Mr. Forbes s in- 


the highest terms. ‘The Russian officer,” he says,. 
“has the splendid valour of his nationality; he is no. 
braggart, but does his fighting as a matter of course, - 
and as part of the day’s work, when he is bidden to do . 


it. As for the Russian private, I regard him as the 


finest material for a soldier that the ee eerwees : 


world, so far as Iam acquainted with it, affords.” The 


stories of Russian atrocities which have been trumped | 


up by the Turks, Mr. Forbes, having used every oppor- 
tunity to test the truth of them, meets with an an 


denial. “The Turks have tried to blow hot and cold— 
to profit by their barbarism, and plough with the heifer. 


of civilisation. While slaying and sparing not, they have 


addressed whining, and it may be added lying, appeals. 
to Europe, invoking the enactments of the Geneva Con-. 


vention, which they themselves set at naught. Wielding 


of querulous and ene old 
women, in cackling to Europe their trumped-up allega-. 
tions of violations of civilised warfare on the of 
their enemies.” ‘ Of the multitudinous ‘ atrocities’ otf 
Turkish refugees charged against the Russian soldi 
with so persistent circumstantiality by Turkish authori- 


the axe and chopper of ruthless savages, they have. 
acted like a pack 


ties and their abettors, I have never found the smallest: ° 


tittle of evidence, and on soul and conscience believe the 
allegations thereof to be utterly false.” “The Russian 
of my experience is instinctively a humane man, with a 
strong innate sense of the manliness of fair play.” But 
while Mr. Forbes is warm in his admiration of the raw 
material of the Russian army, he has little good to sa 

about its organisation, ‘ I tremble,” he says, “ to think 
how high corruption reaches in the Russian army ; I 
shudder to reflect how low it descends.’”’ ‘To be venal, 
so far from not being ised as a crime, is not so 
much as regarded as a thing to be ashamed of. Pecula- 
tion faces the inquirer at every turn; indeed, it lies 
patently, glaringly on the surface.” The military 
authorities are fee’d .by the contractors; it is their 
common interest that bad arms and bad accoutrements 
should be supplied, and that the stores of food should 
be accumulated at inconvenient stations and allowed to 
rot, Along with corruption goes favouritism in the 
bestowal of commands; it is not the best soldier that is 
promoted, but the man most in favour with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and those near him. The only ray 
of hope in this dark meee lies in the personal 
character of the Czar. . Forbes gives him credit for 
loathing with all his heart, as a true patriot, the false 
system which “strikes at the vitals of the Russian 
army,” but he fears that the loathing is te eer and 
that “he is not the Hercules to cleanse this Augean 
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stable.” It may, however, be that the fierce light 
| Russian officialism by the t cam- 
will rouse such popular indignation as will enable 
“him to break down the evil as the Crimean War enabled 
‘him 'to effect the emancipation of the serf. 
‘This, however, is more a matter for Russians than for 
‘Eng n to think over. The majority of 
have too much generosity to rejoice over the misfortunes 
even of arival, and sufficient political education to see that 
we have nothing to gain as a nation by the prevalence 
0 ion in Russia; but there our direct interest in 
the matter ends. What Mr. Forbes has to say about 
the character of the Bulgarians will rouse more attention 
hhete. “Mr. Forbes does not give the Bulgarians a good 
Character ; he ts them as being extortionate, 
deceitful, arrogant, even towards the Russian soldiers, 


‘who are fi g for their deliverance from the 
arkish “yoke. Their — far from ‘being a 
‘wilderness desolated by Turki 


rapacity; ‘on the 
“eontrary, they are much better off than the Rus- 
‘sian peasatits are at home, their fields bear ex- 
céllent ‘crops, the last year’s straw is in their farm- 
their stock of cattle and brood-mares is ample. 

‘The Bulgarian, in short, is steady and industrious, 
‘atid he’has learnt the secret of buying off the Turkish 
‘and ‘yuzbashis. Of course there has been a 
#hriek of triumph from the Turcophils over these asser- 
tions, the assertions of a keen observer and unim- 
~peachably trustworthy witness. But twothings -have 


not been remarked. Inthe first place, Mr. ‘Forbes, as 
he ‘is ‘carefal again and again to re is ' ing 
‘only of the Bulgarians north of the Balkans. He 


‘has ‘not been ‘south of the Balkans, and he semphati- 
cally disclaims reference to any part of Turkey beyond 
‘what'he has seen. What he says has no application 
‘whatever to Bosnia and the H ina, where ‘the 
fosurreotion first broke out, nor to the Bulgarians south 
of the Balkans ‘whose timid rising was so burbarously 
‘in May,.1876. Mr. Forbes’s account of ‘the 
Northern Bulgarians, so far’ from contradicting, really 
confirms all that has been said ‘about the miserable 
wondition of the insurgent districts. The train was 
laid, Mr. ‘Forbes assures us upon the authority of 
Gerieral Tchernaieff, for a rising in “Northern Bual- 
garia “also, bat no rising took place, the “population 
‘being too comfortable under the modus vivendi: which 
‘they ‘bad established with their masters, Ifthe popula- 
tion in other parts of Turkey had been equally comfort- 
able; we may be sure there would have no ‘armed 
insurrections among them either. Mr. Forbes does not 
say that Northern Bulgaria was well governed ‘by the 
Turks ; only their soil isso rich and their indastry so 
unintermittent that they have succeeded in paying 
heavy and arbitrary taxes and “squaring ’’ the admini- 
trators of the law, and yet retaining for themselves a 
y portion of comfort. It is to be remarked, further, 
that the vices which Mr. Forbes attributes to the 
Bulgarians are not due to natural ineradicable depravity, 
‘but are the natural outcome of the system of govern- 
ment under which they contrived to live. When the 
skye of the Russians gave the Bulgarians the upper 
, they simply imitated the only patterns of superiors 
which had come within the range of their experience, 
‘and’ murdered, pillaged, cheated as they had seen their 
masters do. It is a strange obliquity of vision which 
‘gees'in the behaviour of the emancipated Bulgarians a 
justification for the rule of the Turks, a final and con- 
vineing proof that the Turks are true gentlemen and 
keaven-sent administrators. Their behaviour when the 
tables were turned was naturally and inevitably a reflec- 
tion of ‘the “savage manners of their late masters in 
‘similar*periods of excitement. 

The chief value of Mr. Forbes’s remarks upon the 
Bulgarians consists in the light thrown upon the ques- 
‘tion’whether they are fit for self-government. We have 
all along ‘expressed doubts, with all respect for-other 
‘advocates of their emancipation from the Turks, 
‘whether this could ‘be so, and these doubts are confirmed 
by Mr. ‘Forbes’s experiences. It would indeed be an 
‘argument in favour of despotism if the population of -a 
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advantage of this ‘moment. 


country so governed were fitted to take the reins of 
power into their hand the moment their oppressors were 
removed by foreign force. is no advantage 
toa on in ‘removing a despotism unless you put 
a competent administration in its place, armed with the 
necessary powers for preserving public order. That the 
Turkish administration is t as well'as brutal 
in dealing with the disorders ‘which its own incom. 
ce has created, and that the sooner it is out of 
arope the better, is the opinion of all but a few 
fanatics, who think that the Turk must be an‘admirable 
‘ruler, because he is so easy-tempered and dignified when 
he has nothing to do‘and everything his own way. Mr. 
Forbes, while he admits the “‘ contemptuous,  good- 
natured humanity, or ‘rather, perhaps, tolerant «un- 
aggressiveness” of the Turks, makes no attempt to 
disguise their bad qualities ‘as a ruling power in Europe. 
" the Turks,” he says, ‘‘are barbarians pure and simple. 
They have neither part nor lot in civilisation ; their 
religion and its injunctions, their origin, the area of 
their empire, their Conservatism, bar them out from 
the E family circle.” At the same “time, 
he acknowledges that their expulsion from Europe 
would be ‘no holiday undertaking.” Certainly it 
would not, because, as Mr. Forbes says, they ‘carry 
into war a barbarous ferocity to which n 
soldiers are not accustomed, and, when their fight- 
ing blood is up, mutilate and murder the wounded 
in furious contempt of the usages of civilised warfare. 
That the Russians fight eee such savages without 
iving way to panics is strongest ible proof of 
Eheir Sai mitidetinetl in the field. ‘Nevertheless, — 
there was a moment since the Hastern Question was 
reopened when it would have:been possible to settle it 
for ever by the expulsion of the Turkish ‘rule from 
‘Europe with much less expenditure of blood and ‘treasure 
and much less danger to European peace than the present 
war has occasioned. If our‘present Ministry had ‘been 
possessed of half the courage and firmness whieh British 
statesmen have shown in the past, they might have taken 
But they drifted past it 
with imbecile indecision, and lost an opportunity for a 
final‘settlement of the problem of the East ‘which can 
hardly be expected to recur in the present generation. 





THE GREAT PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE AT 
BERLIN. 


To be ruled by a Ministry of Absentees, and to let 
that Ministry practically undo the wishes of Parliament, 
cannot be called the perfection of representative govern- 
ment. No wonder mutterings of rebellion have arisen 
of late in the ranks of the most moderate Liberals in 
Prussia ; whilst the Radical Progressists, led by Virchow 
and Haenel, were eager for an assault upon the en- 
trenchments of Varzin. The anomalies in the Prussian 
Administration are a crying evil. They are recognised 
as such by the people at large—nay, even by many men 
within the Government camp. Prince Bismarek, who 
has built up an Empire out of two-thirds of the old 
territory of the German nation, is not easily amenable 
either to strict Parliamentary rule or ‘to the notion of 
equality among his own colleagues. According to the 
Prussian Constitution, the King appoints the Cabinet, 
and the several Ministers are in direct communication 
with him. This state of things is well known not to 
be to the liking of the domineering Premier. Hence 
his satirical saying that “ Ministers arc:separated ‘from 
each other by a Chinese wall.’’ He wishes to see'the 
wall thrown down—not for the purpose of bringing 
about a fuller co-operation among the various Ministers, 
but for that of more efficiently himself ruling the-whole 
roost. 

Meantime he plays the political absentee, whilst 
trying to force on, now ‘and then, the withdrawal of 
some colleague whom he cannot quite mould to his 
wishes. Thus, there was, a few months ago, the ram- 
on eee ‘scene with the Chief of the Admiralty, General 

tosch, which it cost William I. the utmost efforts to 
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allay. Thus there is now the granting of a six months’ 
leave, “for reasons of health,” to the Home ; 
the real cause being a quarrel between him and 
Premier as to a question of administrative reform. In 
the place of Prince Bismarck, M. Camphausen now 
acts as a substitute. In the place of Count Kulenburg, 
Dr. Friedenthal, the Minister for Agriculture, has to 
face the House of Deputies. Add to this that the 
Cabinet contains two members, Herr von Biilow and 
M. Hofmann, whose unaccountable presence stamps 
them, so to say, as foreign bodies in the Ministerial 
fabric—as strange flies in amber, of whom nobody 
knows how they came there. The public mind stands 
aghast at these monstrosities. If so complicated a 
of “ tickets-of-leave,”’ of commissioned Minis- 
terial clerks or substitutes, and of Ministers in partibus, 


temper of its retired, yet omnipresent author, parlia- 
mentary government would soon become a vexed 
on before which the knottiest points of the 
rn Question must seem a transparent child’s 
riddle. 
The : h from the Throne brought matters to a 
crisis ere was @ passage in it which appeared to 
indicate that the reform Tu matters of provincial, 
municipal, and rural administration and self-govern- 
ment, which both the Progressists and the Liberals 
desire, should for the time be shelved. With good 
reason, Count Kulenburg’s leave-taking was interpreted 
as a protest against this dilatory policy. That Minister 
has never shone before with a great ardour of Liberalism. 
In fact, he is a relic from the period of reaction. Yet, 
in the manner, let us say, of the Duc Decazes, he had 
gradually become alive to the necessity of humouring 
public opinion, when, all at once, he was met by a 
veto from the Baltic regions, where the powerful Hermit 
dwells in sulky seclusion. Seeing that even Eulenburg 
felt uneasy at last, Moderate Liberals thought it high time 
to gird their loins. Their organs came ont with strong ex- 
pressions of alarm, not unmixed with a hint that every- 
thing could be satisfactorily arranged if the whole 
Cabinet were re-cast, under Bismarck’s presidency, in the 
National Liberal sense. This idea may seem a Vv 
— one, under the present chaotic circumstances. It 
was, however, founded on the knowledge of an offer to 
enter the Cabinet having actually been made to one of 
the foremost National Liberal leaders, Herr von Ben- 
nigsen. He, however, positively declined doing so alone; 
for though the Prussian Cabinet consists, in Bismarck’s 
words, of separate compartments, divided from each 
other by Chinese walls, it is, paradoxical as this may 
sound, at the same time an open lion’s den in which a 
single National Liberal would have no Daniel’s chance. 
Herr von Bennigsen therefore made it a condition that 
the Cabinet at large should be recast in the sense of his 
party. As this was not agreed to, the negotiation fell 
through. 
No sooner had Parliament met, than the Progressist 
leaders thought it their duty to give battle. They pro- 
posed two resolutions: expressing blame of the reaction- 
ary intentions of Government in the matter of Adminis- 
trative Reform ; and insisting on Ministerial Responsi- 
bility, which kad suffered from the system of grants of 
leave, being made a truth. A third point raised 
was, that the dignity of Parliament had not been 
respected, seeing that no formal announcement of 
the Cabinet order which granted Prince Bismarck’s 
leave, had been made to the representatives of the es 
This minor grievance was quickly done away with by a 
corresponding Governmental communication. : 
When the debates began, amidst a larger concourse of 
people to the galleries than had been the case for several 
years, matters looked somewhat promising for the 
Opposition. As usual, however, the game was spoilt by 
the Centre Party, com of Ultramontanes and 
Particularists, under the leadership of the Roman 
Catholic Hanoverian ex-Minister, M. Windthorst. He, 
too, came forth with a motion referring to Ministerial 
Responsibility ; but not touching at all upon Adminis- 
trative Reform. Now, whenever action is taken by the 


ground, 
stringent laws concerning the Press, 
made use of by the Romanist chaplains for the esta- 
blishment of cheap little prints, through which the 
peasan 

of which prints the 


were to be continued, as it promises to be under the | extract from the deluded populace by means of un- 


Seal not be left out of account.” 
Ministerial Responsibility he, as well as M. Camphaasen, 
boldly asserted that nothing had been ae 





intriguing, unpatriotic Centre party, the National 
Liberals. sensitive in the extreme, and are apt to 
ee the ee of the Opposition ; galloping 

in great haste to their merge —— his 
was the natural outlook as soon as thorst stepped 
to the front; all the more so because the reform in 
municipal and rural self-government on which Liberal 
inion insists, is a somewhat two-edged tool, so far as 


the Rhine-lands and Westphalia are concerned. 


Tn these provinces, Ultramontanism has gained much 
Whatever relaxation took - — 
n cleverly 


try are influenced ; the money for the foundation 
same clever priests know how to 


blushing miracle-working. counter-organisation— 
the so-called “German Union”— honorary 


presidency of the historian, Herr von Sybel, endeavours 
to combat this Romanist agitation. 
whom the nickname of the “ Vice-King of the Rhine- 
lands ” is given, keeps with harsh strictness within the 
Governmental groove, the influence of his Association 
on the more free and easy minded Rhinelanders, who 
are of Democratic inclination, even when 
cally astray, is considerably weakened. Be that as it 
may, the mind of not a few steady-going or timid 
Liberals is haunted by misgivings lest the reforms in 
munici metra 

to all 
into the hands of the Rhenish and Westphalian Ultra- 
montanes. Here is the 
section of the Liberals and that Governmental class of 
men who would prefer seeing administrative reform 
only applied, for the nonce, to the eastern part of the 
Monarchy, and who are al 

the bureaucracy on administrative affairs in general 
being too much weakened. 


t as Sybel, to 


cleri- 


and rural admi tion, if a 


plied equally 
ian provinces, might. throw t 


ditional power 


int of contact between a 


her averse to the holé of 


This being the political situation, it was not very dif- 


ficult for Government to ride the storm which had 
arisen in Parliament. First of all, Dr. Friedenthal gave 
an assurance—beautifully vague, but still very concilia- 


tory—that there was no intention of giving up Reform, 
but that the “principles” and the “spirit” of Liberal- 
ism would still be the guide of Government. With a 
few cautious words he, however, indicated that “ the 
t differences in the different parts of the ki 

On the subject of 
Deny- 
ing any undue influence of the Premier, M. phansen 
even went so far in independent bearingas toexclaim that 
“Prince Bismarck should only try, for once, to govern 
in an absolute sense, when he would see rising against 
him difficulties of the greatest itude.” As the 
same speaker declared that “if Parliament thought the 
ee Cabinet were not up to their task, it should 
ormally express this opinion, whereupon Ministers 
would be ready to yield their places to others ’—the 
oe of the National Liberals was entirely dis- 
armed. 

The details of the parliamentary tournament are very 
interesting. Virchow, as usual, hit out straight with 
his pre-historic stone-axe. Windthorst, the Thersites 
of the House, attacked Prince Bismarck as “the great 
destroyer,” as the “ originator of periodical massacres ;”’ 
but for all that avowed that he did not care for the over- 
throw of the Ministry—‘“seeing that there was no 
Conservative party in ia or in the German ire.”’ 
His (Windthorst’s) want of confidence in Governments _ 
‘‘ merely referred to Church policy ;”’ and as any Liberal 
successors of Bismarck would act even more severely in 
matters of the Church, the leader of the Ultramontanes 
is loth to. proceed to a decisive assault. M. Richter, a 

inent Radical, took the National Liberels to task 
their want of energy. The upshot of the two days’ 
debate was, that the motion of Virchow and Haenel 
r rallied the votes of the Progressists, and of the few 
who are actuated less by Liberal than by Seces- 
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sionist and Catholic considerations. Though Wind- 
thorst’s party did not support the P ists, the 
latter, nevertheless, rose afterwards in favour of the 
Ministerial Organisation and eer Bill, which 
the Ultramontane leader had proposed. On their part, 
the National Liberals—albeit their chief leader, M. 
Lasker, strongly criticised the Speech from the Throne— 
voted with Government, and thus prevented matters 
coming to a head. Upon the whole, it may be said that 
a wersing has been given to Prince Bismarck. The 
il 


spirit of Liberal opposition is visibly rising. 





TROUBLES AT PESHAWUR. 


The petty raids with which the Afreedees have been 
annoying the British districts during the last few 
months have lately been assuming rather alarmin 
proportions. Towards the end of September, 300 o 
these wild clansmen attacked the village of Koteyree 
—almost in sight of a strong English garrison— 
slaughtered a number of its inhabitants, and walked off 
with their cattle. On October 14, the Simla correspondent 
of the Times declared his belief in the probability of 
two little wars—one with the Khan of Khelat, and the 
other with the tribes surrounding the Peshawar frontier. 
The Jowaki Afreedees are, and always have been, the 
most incorrigible among them, whilst they are at the 
same time the strongest of the hill clans in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kohat. It is known also that the Afreedee 
disturbanc.s, which immediately followed the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab, were due to the pressure which the 
stronger Jowakis exercised upon their weaker kinsmen; 
in fact, a great portion of the frontier history of the last 
thirty yea:s is only an illustration of the difficulty of dis- 
covering the culprits originally responsible for a breach of 
thg peace; hence the necessity for the preliminary 
inquiry of which the same writer gave notice in his 
telegram of the 2lst. “If it be ascertained that the 
neighbouring tribes do not sympathise with them, 
means will ‘be adopted to isolate the Jowakis by a 
military blockade.” The correspondent, in his message 
published in last Monday’s Times, records a fresh report, 
to the effect that on the 21st the Jowakis attacked and 
plundered another village, that on the follovring day they 
were “driven back with loss” from a place near Kohat, 
but that they avenged themselves within twenty-four 
hours by lifting all the live stock in Kunmar, and 
xilling and wounding a few villagers and native police- 
men, The Government, we are next told, “ determined 
to environ the Jowakis with a military blockading force,”’ 
though our informant, perhaps like most Taste tacien, 
would prefer severer measures. But why? unless we 
-are to suppose, what by the writer’s own reasoning the 
decision of the Government does not warrant us to 
assume, that there exists an anti-English combination 
among the clans? He hardly seems to know his own 
mind on the subject, for instead of telling us what 
progress the official inquiry may have made, he proceeds 
to quote, apparently with approbation, the opinion of a 
Lahore joarnal—‘a great authority on all frontier 
questions ’’—that a really effective blockade would mean 
a “ Chinese wall, fully manned for 800 miles.” 

Still more confusing is the inconsistency between the 
official and the newspaper accounts of the real state of 
feeling among the frontier tribes. According to the 
former the risks of a conflict have been immensely ex- 
aggerated, and even the Khan of Khelat acquiesces in 
his semi-captivity. But this statement can hardly be 
reconciled with the admitted fact that the Khan has de- 
clined to receive any further payment of his monthly 
stipend. This proceeding on the part of a ruler so well 

ractised in the trick of sticking to his rupees, whilst 
etting his promises fly to the winds, must have required 
nnusually strong provocation. In the next place, the 


recent meeting at Peshawar, of four military officers of 
high rank—ineluding Colonel Colley, secretary to the 
Viceroy— looks somewhat incompatiable with a rosy 
view of border politics. The conclusion seems sufficiently 
plain that the Peshawur frontier is at the present mo- 








ment in a more unsettled condition than it has been since 
the Umbeyla ee in 1863. Nor can the of 
improbebitity Be fairly advanced against any oneof the 
many alarmist rumours current throughout India. Clan 
combinations, the extraordinary influence. of the 
Akhoond of Swat, intrigues between the Ameer, the 
Khan, and the hill men, have been the salient charac- 
teristics of every chief disturbance in that part. of 
India since the annexation of the Panjab. When 
General Chamberlain marched into the Bonair moun- 
tains in 1863, he found himself confronted by a com- 
bination of almost all the clans’ between Hazara and 
the Khyber, and the Akhoond—sexa half-monk, 
half-soldier—was the heart and soul of it. Even Shere 
Ali’s greater predecessor did not disdain to pray for the 
Akhoond’s blessing. And some years the Ameer, 
with a like object in view, either wrote or authorised 
the publication of a book in defence of certain principles 

iar to the religious chief of Swat, who might most 
appropriately be named the Caliph of the Frontier. Let 
it even be ted to the Russophobists, that the Ameer 
has been in secret communication with the Russians 
since June last, and that the Russians might probably 
be insane h to attempt an “invasion” in concert 
with the hundred thousand or so armed clansmen who, 
we are to presume, would forget their blood-feuds in 
the hope of boundless “loot” in the rich plains of 
India. 

But the argument that we should therefore carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, and become responsible 
for the maintenance of order there, appears singularly 
inconsistent. Those who recommend that step are the 
very persons who attribute the border raids, and the 
Russo-Cabul-Khelat machinations, to the jealousy and 
the alarm excited by Lord Lytton’s intervention in the 
Khanate. In other words, they would apply the very 
treatment which, on their own showing, has been at the 
bottom of allthe mischief. This is political homceopathy 
with a vengeance. They would not only give the 
Viceroy a hair of the dog that bit him, but even press a 
whole lock upon His Excellency’s acceptance. Nor is 
it much to the point to contend that, inasmuch as the 
frontier clans owe allegiance to nobody, their conquest 
would not mean “annexation ”’ in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It would matter little what it meant if the 
process resulted in the thorough and lasting pacification 
of the “ debateable ’’ territories between Hazara and the 
sea. The most peace-loving believer in “ masterly 
inactivity ”’ might conscientiously welcome a consum- 
mation of that sort. But the annexation would end in 
nothing of the kind. It would commit us to the vain pur- 
suit of an ever-receding boundary line. Badakhshan, 
Balkh, Maimene, all the chiefships between Swat and the 
river Oxus, with Cabulitself, would occupy the place of the 
Bonairs, Otman Kheyls, Momunds, and Afreedees, and we 
should be obliged, by the same considerations of logic 
and practical expediency, to annex them also. The pre- 
liminary conquest would also compel the Indian Govern- 
ment to denude India proper of a large portion of her 
best troops—the Jowaki, for example, would require a 
more formidable watchman than a chowkidar with a 
long stick and a red puggree to look after him. But, in 
the next place, abundant reasons for abstention from an 
aggressive policy—for hope in the settlement of the 
present complications even without the help of very 
extraordinary means—are apparent in the past history 
of Anglo-Indian relations with the border tribes. The 
commotions which lasted for a series of years after the 
last great advance of the “red line’ towards Cabul, 
and the series of outbreaks which in 1863 led to the 
greatest and the most stubbornly fought of our little 
wars, were more formidable than any that we have 
reason to apprehend in these days; yet each individual 
collapse was speedy and complete, and the treaties - 
entered upon with the chiefs were, on the. whole, very 
faithfully observed for a long period of time. Clan 


jealousies will prove as fatal to clan combination now as 


then, and the Akhoond’s influence, though still very 
great, is much less than it was when, fifteen years ago, 
he succceded in raising half the frontier in arms, 
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At the same time, the raiders must be subjected to 
prompt and severe punishment. After their exploits of 
the last four weeks, it is hard to say to what extremities 
they may Mieke if they are not checked in time. 
When travellers are robbed and murdered in the passes, 
when English officers are shot at in the course of a 
morning or evening walk, and 300 Afreedees burn and 
plunder some half-dozen villages in British territory— 
when all this is done with impunity, we may well believe 
the newspaper report (though, all the same, the ere 
could never have acquired actual proof of the fact) t 
the jirghas (councils of “ grey-beards”) of the different 
clan sections have sworn over the Koran to wage com- 
mon war against the infidels. Instead of 300 Afreedees, 
we may soon hear of 3,000, which is only a small pro- 
portion of their full fighting strength, does not exceed 
the number occasionally mustered by a hostile tribe 
during the years 1850-55, and amounts to only about 
a fifth or sixth of the host against which General 
Chamberlain fought in the campaign to which we have 
already referred. It is said that an expedition will be 
sent into the hills about the end of the present month ; 
but the Afreedees can cause a good deal of mischief 
before that date. When the time comes, no half 
measures will suffice, The punishment which has 
answered so well in past years must be inflicted now— 
a heavy fine in any case, as a condition of future inter- 
course with British territory; a blockade; or, better still— 
considering the aggravated character of their offence— 
the destruction of their strongholds by an eae 
force. But the longer the operations are postpone 
the greater the likelihood that the Afreedees may have 
to submit to all the three. 


THE TRAGEDY OF BLANTYRE. 


Next to. the explosion itself, the most noteworthy 
incident in connexion with the tragedy at Blantyre is 
the pathetic eagerness of the miners to recover the 
bodies of their pee Of oorene - ei 
ambition must a ighly a to the who 
charged the heap: autumn with baled autinenel 
by a sickly humanitarianism, foreign to the le at 
large, in their denunciation of Turkish atrocities. Yet 
here, at Blantyre, we find this “ people at large ” almost 
breaking out into open revolt because they thought there 
was a want of proper energy displayed in the recovery 
of the dead So He which were not only valueless, but 
even a cause of expense. Was there ever such an illogi- 
cal proceeding ? : 

ot only was the eagerness of the miners to recovera 
couple of frindred disfigured corpses, in itself a piece of 
foolish sentimentality, but it also showed a want of 
economic intelligence that is highly discouraging. 
Economically, those 200 corpses represented, taking a 
recent estimate of a human labourer’s commercial value at 
800I., a dead capital of 160,0007., the loss of which fell 
not on the employers, but upon the widows and children 
of the victims. And after this bad money, the irre- 
sponsible miners wanted to throw good money in the 
shape of their labour which they were prepared to devote 
to the recovery of the corpses. Still, from so unedu- 
cated a body as the miners, perhaps no more could be 
expected, but it is certainly surprising to find people 
whose intellect, intelligence, and position would lead one 
to expect more discrimination from them, acting quite as 
illogically and humanitarianly as though they be onges to 
the very lowest classes, and actually starting, and sub- 
scribing to, a relief fund for the benefit of the 100 
widows and the 300 childrén who have been left 
destitute in consequence of the death of their husbands 
and fathers and brothers. Hundreds of pounds are 
being thrown away by people, through some reflex 


action of the heart paralysing the logical faculties of 
their brain, and leading them to cast away their gold for 
a number of people they never heard of before. 

Such illogical manifestations cannot be too severely 
reprehended. There should be a strict separation in 
matters of business between sentiment and _ logic. 


Proceeding from a sound financial basis in the case of 
the Blantyre explosion, the facts are v simple. 
Over 200 men descend into a mine to follow their 
daily task. Shortly afterwards an explosion occurs, 
which kills the men, wrecks the mine, and buries the 
corpses to such an extent that all becomes a chaotic 
mass of a débris of bodies, shattered limbs, earth, 
and coal. The explosion was caused.by the ignition 
of fire-damp, and, as fire-damp cannot ignite itself, 
it necessarily follows that it was ignited e a naked 
light, a lucifer-match—struck to light a pipe, or an 
extinguished lamp—or by the firing of a shot in the 
ordinary course of work. It does not signify in the 
least which of these causes led to theexplosion. In any 
case neglect on the part of the m rs or the in- 
rs was the cause of the disaster. If it occurred 
rough the striking of a match, the managers are 
responsible for it, because they should have taken care 
that no matches were taken into the mine. IE it arose 
from the use of a naked light, the or the in- 
spectors who pot authorised the use of naked lights, 
are equally responsible. Which of the two is to blame 
may perhaps be discovered in the inquiry, though it is 
not probable. The third alternative is that the explosion 
was caused by the firing of a shot; and in this case also 
the managers are responsible. 

To all this the managers will object that they cannot 
lose their time by searching every man before he enters 
the mine to see whether he has any matches concealed. 
about his person, and that the men themselves would 
object to having their time lost. To this we reply that 
the rs must put down their own loss of time 
and that of the men to the expenses of working the: 
mine. How to avoid superfluous expense is a matter of 
detail that does not concern us at all. If they chogse 
to take the risk, they may search only such men in 
whose character they have not complete confidence, but 
having taken the risk, they must bear the consequences. 
Then they will object that under certain circumstances, 
and in certain workings, the use of naked lights is. 
authorised by the Government inspectors. If it is- 
shown that such was the case at Blantyre, then the in-. 
spectors are responsible, and with them the Government,. 
which is responsible for the acts of its servants. Fiually, 
if the explosion can be proved to have resulted from the 
firing of a shot, they will object that the use of shots is 
not prohibited, provided due care be exhibited, and that 
in this ial case at Blantyre there was no danger 
apprehended, as the mine had been, and was at the 
time, free from gas. To this we reply that had there 
been no danger, no explosion oul have occurred. 
Here the managers at once retort that they cannot see 
through six feet of coal, and tell what is on the other- 
side of the working, where there may possibly be 
thousands of cubic feet of gas ready to rush forth upon 
the workers. Quite true; and we do not expect them 
to see through six feet of coal. But we do expect them 
to see that if it is impossible to tell when danger may 
be po Apts bp from the firing of a shot, it is quite 
possible to reduce that danger to nil by not using shots 
at all. To this comes the wondattully ready reply of 
the managers that this would much increase the expense 
of working, and consequently the cost of the coal. Our 
answer is, that the humanitarians would gladly pay 
an extra fraction per ton, but even were they to object 
to this it would not lessen the responsibility of the 
man . We also meet the managers’ objections with 
the reply that, if they insist on using shots, they should 
do as is done in many mines, notably on the Continent, 
and after having prepared the shot, withdraw the men, 
and fire it by electricity. ; 

Thus, no matter how the inquiry turns out, the 
managers and proprietors are clearly as responsible for 
the explosion as though they had wittingly let the gas 
into the mine, and sent a man forward with a naked 
light to set fire to it. That was what was practicall 
done. Being then responsible for the explosion—whic 
in no way resembles an accident—they should also be 
held responsible for the done. In this case 
they have annihilated a capital of 160,0001. belonging 
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to 100 families. In equity therefore they are bound 
to make this loss good to the sufferers; and wo are not 
at all sure but that they are also bound in law so to 
do. Still it is clear that the payment of so large a 
sum would signify ruin to the proprietors, besides which 
it would not be wise to place a large sum in the 
hands of the relicts all atonce. Butitis clearly the duty 
of the proprietors to pay the families, who have lost their 
income by their negligence, the interest on this capital 
of 160,000/. at, say, 5 per cent., until the capital has been 

aid off by the intercst. Assuming 8001. to be the capital- 
ised value of a miner, 401. per annum—the interest of 
8001. at 5 per cent.—ought to be paid to those who de- 
petided upon this miner for their support, during life, or a 
period of twenty . Even so the company, or pro- 
priétors, will really be the gainers when their liabilities 
are measured by their responsibility, for, properly 
speaking, they are liable for the loss of 200 miners, 
which makes 8,000/. per annum instead of 4,0001. 
But, as many of the victims were probably single men, 
yo may not have had anyone depending upon them, 
and thus reduce the liabilities of the proprietors. 

Whether this may not be law as well as equity is a 
question we recommend for inquiry. It is certain that 
it ought to be law, and it is morally certain that, if it 
were law, such tragedies as that of Blantyre would 
speedily cease to occur. The prospect of heavy 
damages would act as a far greater incentive to pre- 
caution than scientific theories about the state of the 
atmosphere influencing the accumulation or the libera- 
tion of gases, which, if established, as they seem to be, 
only prove all the more that at certain seasons of the 
year greater precautions than ever are necessary, 
and the neglect of these precautions proportionately 
criminal. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION. 


The advantages of Lord Salisbury’s new regulations 
for the Indian Competition do not become apparent as 
teachers and parents consider practically the ways and 
means of complying with them. Comparatively few 
people are affected by them, but among these there are 
signs of a strong agitation for a return to something 
like the old system. Even the masters of the Public 
Schools, in whose sole and exclusive interest the scheme 
- has been framed, without the slightest regard to the 
public service, are said to be far from satisfied. The 
only persons immediately concerned who view the new 
arrangement with indifference tempered by secret joy 
are those very “crammers’”’ against whose existence 
Lord Salisbury and the Public School authorities have 
conspired. hese gentlemen are glad, because they 
know that, whatever be the subjects of examination, 
they need not fear being unable to compete successfully 
with the Public Schools. Their so-called “cramming ”— 
as Lord Salisbury will discover, the more tricks he plays 
with the list of subjects—consists simply in superior 
teaching. They have facilities which the Public 
Schools have not for arriving by a process of trial and 
rejection at the very best teachers that can be had in 
any given subject, and they have the stimulus of personal 
profit, the direct spur of the struggle for existence, to 
make them use these facilities to the utmost. Reading 
between the lines of the new regulations, it appears that 
Lord Salisbury’s object is to make the Indian Civil 
Service Competition an incident in the educational 
career Of the Public School boy on his passage from 
school to University. The Indian Service appointments 
are to lie in his way as College Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions do ; he is to take a “shot ” at them in passing, 
and, if he misses, he can try for a scholarship, or go on 
to the University at his own charges without losing 
step. The even tenor of Public School studies is not 
to be appreciably disturbed by special preparation for 
this competition ; its subjects are to be assimilated to 
the subjects taught at the Public Schools. 

A glance at the provisions of the new scheme is 
sufficient to show its drift. In the first place, and this 


is the apparent starting-point of all the changes, the 
latest age at which candidates may enter the competi- 
‘tion is reduced from twenty-one to nineteen—that is, the 


age at which boys generall from school to 
Universit . The reason aie by Lord Salisbury for 


this is, that “ out of the number who present themselves 
for competition, it is certain that four-fifths must fail, 
because the candidates are usually more than five times 
as numerous as the vacancies,” and “ some professions 
are absolutely closed, others are almost impossible, to a 
man who thinks for the first time of entering them at 
the age of twenty-one.” It is nominally in the interest 
of the candidates that Lord Salisbury fixes the age at 
nineteen. Now this is a consideration with which the 
State has nothing to do. It might with as much justi- 
fication interfere to prevent boys from entering a 
merchant’s office after a certain age. The State has 
only to consider the interests of the public service. Of 
course it is open to be said that with the limit at twenty. 
one the best boys went into other professions rather 
than run the risk of ultimate failure in the Indian com. 

ition, But can it be said with any plausibility ? It 
is a notorious fact that the best batch of competition 
wallahs ever sent out to India was the first, when the 
limit of age was twenty-four. There was then plenty of 
talent knocking about, which the professions had not 
absorbed. There are always plenty of able men who 
have not fixed upon their profession at twenty-one, even 
if it is the case, which may strongly be doubted, that 
the professions in any way cognate to the Civil Service 
of India are practically closed to young men beyond that 
age. Considering the duties to which civil servants 
are put immediately on their arrival in India, an extension 
of the superior limit of age would seem to be more 
reasonable than a reduction. 

Apart, in some degree, from the question of tho age 
of the candidates, is the question of the subjects of the 
competitive examination. The new list of subjects 
shows a desire to work in concert with the Public Schools, 
a proper enough desire so far, but only in so far as the 
subjects there taught are of a kind to furnish a test of 
the competence of the civil servants for their work. 
The clearest way of showing the changes which Lord 
Salisbury has introduced will be to put the new list and 
the old side by side :— 


Old List. New List. 
Latin + enw tt ee eo ge gy ee rae an 
Greek Language, . 750, (Ziterature and - 600 
French } Literature,and. 375 . . Historyno . - 500 
German History . 875. longer required.) . 600 
Italian / . ‘oe - 376. o} 66 ing Ay eee 
English Composition. 500 (No deduction) . + 300 
» Literature . —— ° x ‘ s - 300 
” History e . 500 * . . . . . 300 
Mathematics . 1250 (No deduction). . . 1000 
Moral Sciences. . . 500 ic Site ae « 800 
New Subject. 
Political Economy . . 800 
Natural Science: that is, Chemistry. . .« +» 600 
() Chemistry, including Electricity and Magnetism 300 
eat ; (2) Electricity and Heat and Light -  « 800 
Magnetism ; (3) Geology Mechanical Philosophy and 
and Mineralogy; (4) Astronomy . . . 800 
Zoology; (5) Botany . 1000 
(Total might be made in two 
ranches. ) 
Arabic 
Sanskrit } . . ‘ e ® ® as before. 


The changes, with one erratic exception, the premi- 
nence given to Chemistry—due, it is supposed, to Lor 
Sulisbury’s own attachment to that science—are all in 
one direction, the direction of the subjects taught at 
Public Schools. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say the subjects taught there before the establishment 
of the Indian Service Competition, for there can be no 
doubt that this competition has had a powerful influ. 
ence on teachers in our Public Schools, forcing ‘them 
to give more attention to the history and literature of 
classical and foreign languages, and almost creating the 
study of English as a’ distinct school subject. The _ 
influence of the Indian Competition in promoting’ these 
new studies was for good, and Lord Salisbury’s retro- 
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grade movement, which must. tend to cut them ont of 
the Public School curriculum just as they are beginning 
to be organised, is much to be regretted for the sake of 
the efficiency of the Schools themselves, But what of 
the value of the new list. as. supplying a test of: com 
tence for the work of Indian administration? On thi 
int there is an important article by Professor Bain 
in the November number of the Contemporary Review, 
the reprint of an address at the late ial. Science 
Congress, which we noticed at the time. Professor 
Bain’s opinion in this matter carries some weight, 
seeing that he is known all over Europe as one of the 
greatest psychologists which this or any other genera- 
tion has produced. And his opinion is precisely what 
ight be expected by plain people less skilled in the 
ysis. of intellectual operations, namely, that pro- 
ficiency in languages can serve only as a test of “the 
commonest kind of memory,” Instead of making 
mar and translation the staple of the competition 
or administrative appointments, Professor Bain would 
exclude them altogether, and only require from the 
candidate a sufficient pass. in cook languages. as he 
might have to use in the discharge of his duties. And 
surely a knowledge of. history and literature, espe- 
cially modern. history and literature, is. of more use 
to a civil servant. in India, and implies a much higher 
degree of. culture, than proficiency in construing 
Latin and Greek. A boy may be. most expert in 
this mechanical process, and yet not have a particle of 
aptitude for managing public affairs. It is impossible to 
discover his administrative talents by such means, And 
it is. far from being equally impossible to detect 
the requisite talent through examination papers on less 
mechanical subjects. A competent examiner is able to 
arrive at very shrewd conclusions concerning a boy’s 
aptitude by the way in which he arranges and expresses 
facts, and by the points on which he seizes in a historical 
question. iat if the examination were purely histori- 
cal and literary, you could tell from a candidate’s 
answers in what direction his tastes and powers lie. Yet 
Lord Salisbury, in deference to the old routine of Public 
Schools, has excluded history and literature from the 
competition. In smaller details he shows the same 
purpose to make Latin and Greek construction the staple 
subjects. Former authorities at the India Office tried to 
discourage smatterings of subjects by declining togive the 
candidate any marks unless he reached a certain figure. 
A deduction of so much was made from the candidate’s 
marks in each branch, Lord Salisbury has abolished 
this deduction in the case of English Composition and 
Mathematics, so that a boy may now go in and eke out 
his total by a smattering in these subjects of which every 
schoolboy is supposed to know something, and trust in 
the main to Latin and Greek. 

The omission of Botany, Geology, and Zoology from 
the list, subjects which could hardly fail to be specially 
useful to an Indian civil servant, apart. from their 
importance as elements: of general culture, is another 
extraordinary feature in Lord Salisbury’s new scheme. 
It is difficult also to see why Mental and Moral. Philo- 
sophy should be debarred. It is to be hoped, however, 
that oH will make all haste to repent, and replace his 
new regulations in the limbo from which they should 
never have emerged, Already there are signs that the 
scheme is.a failure as a concession to the Public Schools, 
Parents still have faith in special preparation, whatever 
the subjects may be; and the effect of reducing the age 
has simply been that those who are anxious that their 
Sons should get an Indian appointment are withdrawing 
them earlier from school, and putting them under the 
care of the foolishly abused ‘“‘ crammers.” 


JUDICIAL AMENITIES. 


It is said that there is something contagious about a 
horse and. a ship, which infects almost everyone. con- 
nected with them, and “ raises an equity,” against horse- 
dealers and shipowners which it. requires. exceptional 
probity to remove. Some touch of an equally mysteri- 


ous property seems to have fallen on ecclesiastical law, 
so that it is impossible to regard a man who differs, from 
you about vestments, or incense, or those queer little 
images abhorred by Lord Penzance, as otherwise. than a 
moral delinquent. The dernier ressort of controversial 
grammarians has. happily been rendered impossible by 
the conditions of modern society, but the deliberate 
falsification of documents is one of the lighter c 
brought by Dr. Littledale against the members of a 
Court. whose decision does not commend itself to his 
historical conscience. The Church Times has attacked : 
the Judicial Committee in lan which, as Lord 
Beaconsfield once solemnly said in the Honse of 
Commons of certain radical writers, ‘ proteins subjects 
it to the penalties of a premunire,” and eminent noble- 
men petition their sovereign in a style which in the 
days of the Tudors would have brought them to the 
Tower, if not to the block. Such little incidents 
scarcely ruffle the calm of these degenerate days, and 
the utmost that can be said of them is that, in the words 
of Gibbon, they “cause much scandal to the Church, 
and, some amusement to the profane laity.” But.amid 
this.war of words and strife of pens we fondly. hoped 
that there was one illustrious body which the storms of 
the outer world were powerless to reach, and that the 
judicial ermine covered minds as celestial and emotions 
as subdued as in the days when theological rancour. was 
less prevalent among us, 

Bat, alas for venerable delusions and popular. mis- 
conceptions, The Times of last Monday published a.cor. 
respondence which removed the veil from the eyes of an 
astonished public, and displayed an eminent Judge in a 
state of unmistakable excitement. But this was_not,all, 
We might perhaps. have survived the discovery that. 
Puisnes were subject to mortal weaknesses. Here, how- 
ever; was the Lord Chief Baron, the Nestor of the 
Bench, applying to a judgment pronounced nominally 
by hi and nine colleagues, really, as it seems, by 
seven of them, language, the exact nature of which does. 
not transpire, but.which is.admitted to have been alittle. 
warm. the depositary of this. expression of opinion 
his Lordship selected a curious confidant. The pro- 


verbial discretion of the clergy, and the peculiar mode- 


ration and courtesy with which they haye commented. | 


upon the Folkestone judgment, naturally suggested to a 
aa of the Lord Chief Baron’s experience that. the 
fittest recipient of his.opinion on the decision that con- 
demned Mr, Ridsdale was a Sheriff's. oharine on the. 
North Wales Circuit. Accordingly, Mr, Ellis, vicar of 
Llanfairfechan, was favoured with information thata 
considered opinion pronounced by the highest Court, of 
ecelesiastical’ appeal was ‘‘ founded not on law, but on 
policy.” Mr. Ellis. says. he was also told that the 
judgment was, “iniquitous,” but this the Lord. 
Chief Baron denies. Mr. Ellis, must be a clergyman, 
of more than ordinary caution, for he kept this precious 
piece of knowledge to himself for more than two months 
after the Assizes.were over. Then, however, his T= 
tried continence. anger to have succumbed, for: he. 
communicated what he nae ae told * * wena 
o of the High Ch party, and thence it was 
alia into the leading journal, and became public 
property. Then the Lord Chief Baron seems to have 
felt that he had put his foot in it; and thinking 
apparently that a Judge in a fix could not do better 
than write to the Lord Chancellor, he communicated to 
that exalted fanctionary his artless and moving tale. 
He had not said that the judgment was “ iniquitous,” 
and he had not given Mr. Hllis leave, as that gentleman 
said he had, to publish his opinion. Bat he we * at 
the dinner-table,” or “‘ in a carriage drive,” have 
his dissent from the opinion of his colleagues ; and as 
case was an ecclesiastical one, it was of course inevitable 
that he should impute to them motives of a discreditable 
character, such as that, while protasnn to declare the 
law, they: were really giving their own views of what 
was politic and convenient. The dinner-table has | 
been recognised as a place where exceptional license of 
speech may be ted, but it might perhaps be a dan- 
gerous precedent if the same privilege were accorded to. 
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a “carriage drive,’ which is not, one would have 
thought, likely to cause any undue excitement. It is 
not improbable that the Lord Chancellor received this 
letter with some degree of satisfaction. For if he had 
not received it, he could hardly have administered the 
formal rebuke contained in his reply. The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s soul delights in submission to precedents and 
observance of etiquette, and he points out, with demure 
and frigid complacency, that his correspondent has not only 
set at naught the received customs of Privy Councillors, 
but has actually violated a rule of 1627. If the “ intel- 
ligent foreigner ”’ is not impressed with this, it must be 
because he is not sufficiently intelligent to read the 
correspondence. The Lord Chief Baron’s reply closes 
this amcebwan dialogue, though we hope in the interests 
of high comedy that it does not “terminate the inci- 
dent,’”’ as Lord Derby would a: It seems to the Lord 
Chief Baron that it is beyond the powers of human 
endurance to retain “to the end of one’s life and in the 
bosom of one’s family” the secret of what passes in 
that dingy first-floor in Downing Street, where the 
subtleties of Anglican theology are submitted to the 
deliberations of an exiremely secular tribunal. No 
doubt it must be very hard. How the wife of one’s 
choice and the daughters of one’s necessity must pant 
to know Lord Selborne’s last on vestments, or what 
Lord Justice James actually thinks about candles! But 
it really won’t do. We must think of the ordinance of 
1627, and try not to envy too much the happy Judges 
who were allowed by their colleagues the privilege of a 
‘simple protest in public, and unlimited garrulity in 
rivate. This pathetic apology from the Lord Chief 
ron, together with the Lord Chancellor’s confident 


appeal to the wisdom of the Star Chamber, suggest a 


little question which might as well be answered, and 
bring us to the precincts of a large question which may 
for the present be left alone. The large question is, 
Why should secular tribunals be longer encumbered 
with questions of little interest to the general public, 
which all religious bodies except one arrange for them- 
selves? The small question is, What, apart from 
“ordinances of 1627,’ prevents the minority of the 
Judicial Committee from expressing their opinions with 
‘the freedom which would be accorded them in any 
other Court? If real secresy could be maintained, the 


-clergy would say that there was only a majority of one 


inst them, and that the judgment of the ae 


“would, if published, have commanded the assent of 
-~unprejudiced minds. 


As it is, secresy cannot be maintained, and it has been 
known for months that Sir Robert Phillimore and Sir 
Richard Amphlett agreed with the Lord Chief Baron 
in his dissent from the judgment which the Lord Chan- 
cellor pronounced. But the Ritualists can, of course, 
say that the arguments of these three would have been 
convincing, and nobody can contradict them. A spurious 
appearance of unanimity is dearly purchased at the 
expense of what looks like a suppression of opinion, 
and it is pretty generally acknowledged by this time 
that an ounce of official opposition is worth a pound of 
argumentative power. This is perhaps the only serious 
lesson to be derived from an entertaining example 
of senile enthusiasm and (comparatively) juvenile 


pedantry. 


THE SHAKERS IN THE NEW FOREST. 


In the good old days, when Lymington was the centre 
of the salt trade, and when its fair was looked forward 
to, not only for its fun, but for its cheeses; when you 
could go into the New Forest and see Rufas’ Oak 
instead of the stone that now marks the spot—the place 
was nota bad one. In those days the sea was wont to 
rush along the reedy marsh right up to Boldre Bridge ; 
you could wander through Bucklands without fear of 
surly gamekeepers, and dream of Cmsar’s time; no 
staring obelisk met the view on the opposite hill where 
the Burrards have their home; Lymington river was 
not choked with mud—and the borough was rotten. 


But now Salterns is an arid desert—something like ! 


Salt Lake before the Mormons got there; the fair 
is commonplace and dusty; and the most noteworthy 
fact in connexion with the Forest is that the Shakers 
live in it. The sea now stops short at the railway 
station ; there is a muddy waste at low water between 
Lymington and the blue waters of the Solent ; Cesar’s 
camp is covered with coops, where pheasants and part- 
ridges are reared; and the borough is fast getting 
radical. A change from the olden days—progress in 
one direction, retrogression in another. 


On revisiting the place you are naturally curious to © 
go and inspect its newest feature, a choice and chosen © 


people holding the sweet belief that they are the elect 
of heaven, free from all stain of sin, past, present, and 
to come. This happy brotherhood lives apart from 


fellow-men with their wives and their families, professes — 


celibacy and the ascetic life, and, unlike the rest of the 


world, brings the divinity to it instead of going to the © 


divinity. In the early days of their conversion, they 


‘lived in dwelling-houses built by sinners ; but in these 


their strange rites exposed them to mockery and perse- 
cution. Since their first misfortunes, they have led 
more or less a vagrant life, but have now finally camped 
in a remote region of the New Forest. But even here 
—removed as they are from the incredulous and mock- 
ing world—they have not been left unmolested, but 
have had a varied experience of the ups and downs 
inseparable from this earthly life. When, after havin 
been ejected from their new home, they were left etidetl 
to the “icy fang and churlish chiding of the winter 
wind,” their pitiable condition excited the generous aid 
and sympathy of the magnates of Hampshire ; now that 
they are again fairly prosperous and settled, their tenets 
excite common curiosity. Their High Priest and 
Priestess have been féled in noble mansions ; and though 
on one of these occasions, the former, a grey-haired 
ancient, with flowing beard, was, by the inopportune 
overturning of a salad-bowl, miraculously transformed 
into Father Christmas, this is yet a time they look back 
upon with some satisfaction. Again, although a rich 
convert from the Isle of Wight, after having spent 
several hundred pounds upon them, went back to his 
island home and preached violently against their doc- 
trines and mode of life, still, as they say, they con- 
verted him. The days pass more evenly with them 
now. At work during the week at their various 
trades, the Sabbath is at once their gala-day and 
feast. Drags from Southampton and Bournemonth, 
more modest vehicles from the neighbonring villages, all 
freighted with infidels, continually arrive, testifying to 
the general interést. Indeed, the parsons say that 
these peculiar people cause more Sabbath-breaking than 
Satan himself. And if it be asked, What come ar here 
for to see? it may be most emphatically answered, not 
the New Forest but the Shakers. 

Arrived at their encampment, you make your way 
through an avenue of booths to the chapel. At the 
porch you are greeted smilingly by a tall and venerable 
man, no less a personage than the High Priest—and 
hero of the salad bowl. Upon entering the chapel at 
his bidding, you are greatly surprised at the general 
aspect of things, for in this, asin all first experiences, your 
imaginingsare terribly at variance with confrontedreality. © 
The chapel, though devoid of the dim religious light of 
orthodoxy, has here and there patches of coloured glass 
in most of its large windows. It is more or less decently 
fitted up, though not altogether in the divine way, per- 
haps ; for in front of the dais, on which are crowded the 
young hopefuls of Shakerland, are pots and pans and 
all the paraphernalia of modern cookery. Clothed in 
white, and seated round a long table littered with Bibles 
and blue paper, are the High Priestess and her chosen 
virgins, for all the world looking like a board of in- 
fallible examiners. The young maidens, with greasy 
aureoles of corkscrew curls, form a strange con- 
trast to their hard-featured chief, who, with her 
skinny finger on the sacred page, expounds the 
truth of the gospel, after the manner of Shakers, 
to the ninety elect and the visiting infidels ranged. 
in front of her. Fixing a gimlet-eye on her con- 
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grogation, she tells them that they must come as 
lievers—for who are they that they should judge ? 
She then reveals the sitotitahting fact that God has taken 
as abode in her and her people; that her words are 

is words; that sin is not with them; that she is ex- 
pecting the advent of Christ at any moment; and all 
this with much emphasis, and ina broad Suffolk brogue. 
With an impartiality and show of candour which can 
only result from the conviction that her position is im- 
pregnable, she then invites a free discussion, whereupon 
a white-haired old farmer, with a merry eye and 
laughing teeth, attempts to tackle her. But i soon 
finds that argument with the woman is a losing game; 
for, whenever she finds herself defeated, she takes refuge 
in perjury, shifting as often as a sandbank. 

After disputation comes worship. When the High 
Priestess has fairly or unfairly put down all cavillers, 
and paused a moment to enjoy her victory, she sud- 
denly raises her voice in a trinmphant incantation, and 
forthwith from one corner of the room there comes a 
sound as of someone fainting; hard breathing, then a 
low moan, and a wrinkled old woman, with lean, yellow 
arms, totters forward into the centre of the room. With 
her eyes closed, and her withered face tucked in be- 
tween her shoulders, she begins a feeble dance, crying 
spasmodically, “Praise be to God! Praise be to God!” 
while the others murmur “Amen!” and a young Shaker 
with a scrubby beard, and a certain look of the 
convict about him, pats her encouragingly on the 
back. At sight of the old crone’s ecstasy, others are 
affected, and many of the chosen in white start 
up from their places, recklessly kicking chairs and table 
to right and left till they gain the centre of the room, 
where they improvise movements not unlike those of a 
pony in pound, their arms outstretched as though 
expecting the descent of some heavenly lover. At last 
the magic circle is full of these modern Bayaderes, and 
the eyes of all being ecstatically sealed, a good deal of 
rough encounter takes place. The dance seems in some 
cases to be the result of genuine ecstasy, in others to 
be cautious simulation, their movements suggesting the 
idea of a group of heavenly convicts at work upon 
some divine treadmill. The mystery is how they keep 
it up so long, and you cannot help wondering whithie 
the time will ever arrive when, like Pete Jones in ‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ they will feel ‘ consid’rably 
shuk-up like.’ 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY." 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, §c. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


‘‘Lapy Syxvra,” said Queen T., going up to her friend, whom 
she found seated alone in her room in this Omaha hotel, “Iam 
going to surprise you.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said the other, with a pleasant smile ; for she did 
not notice the slightly trembling hands, and most of Queen 
T.’s surprises for her friends were merely presents. 

“‘T—hope I shall not frighten you,” she continued, with 
some hesitation; “ you must prepare yourself for—for rather 
bad news——” 

She caught sight of the newspaper. 
feet. 

“My husband ! ” she cried, with a suddenly white face. But 
her friend caught her hands. 

“ He is quite well—don’t be alarmed—it is only a—a mis- 
fortune.” 


She sprang to her 
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And therewith she put the paper into her hand, with an 
indication as to where she should look, while she herself 
turned aside somewhat, There was silence for a second or 
two. Then she fancied she heard a low murmur—a moan of 
infinite tenderness, and pity, and longing— My husband ! 
My husband !” and then there was a slight touch on her arm. 
When she turned, Lady Sylvia was standing quite calmly 
there, with her eyes cast down. Her face was a little pale, 
that was all. 

“T think I will go back to England now,” said she, 
gently. 

And with that, of course, her friend began to cry a bit, and 
it was with a great deal of difficulty and of resolute will that 
she proceeded to speak at all. And then she bravely declared 
that if Lady Sylvia insisted on setting out at once, she would 
accompany her; and it needed equal bravery to admit what 
she had done—that she had written to Mr. Balfour, begging 
him to let us know what his plans were, and that she had told 
him where he might telegraph—— 

“The telegraph!” cried Lady Sylvia, with a quick light of 
joy leaping to her eyes. “Ican send him a message now! — 
He will have it this very day! I will go at once!” 

“Yes, there is the telegraph,” stammered her friend, “ and 
there is an office below in the hall of the hotel. But—don’t 
you think—it might be awkward—sending a message that the 
clerks will read-——” | 

Lady Sylvia seized her friend’s hands, and kissed her on 
both cheeks, and hurried out of the room and down stairs. 
The elder woman was rather taken back. Why should she 
be so warmly thanked for the existence of the telegraph, and 
for the fact that Mr. Balfour, M.P., was ruined ? | 

Lady Sylvia went down-stairs, and in the hall she found the 
telegraphic office. She was not afraid of any clerk of woman 
born. She got a pencil, and the proper form, and clearly and 
firmly, after she had put in the address, she wrote beneath— — 
My darling husband, May I come to you?” She handed 
the paper to the clerk, and calmly waited until he had read it 
through, and told her what to pay. Then she gave him the ~ 
necessary dollars, and turned and walked through the hall 
and came up the stairs, proud and erect—as proud, indeed, as 
if she had just won the battle of Waterloo. 

And she’ was quite frank and fearless in speaking about this 
failure; and treated it as if it were an ordinary and trivial 
matter that could be put right in a few minutes. Her husband 
—she informed Mr, Von Rosen, who was greatly distressed by 
the news, and was consoling with her very sincerely—was 
quite capable of holding his own in the world without any 
help from his father’s business. No doubt it would alter their 
plans of living; but Mr. Balfour was not at all the sort of man 
likely to let circumstances overpower him. And would it 
please us to set out at once on our inspection of Omaha; for 
she would like to get a glimpse of the Missouri; and there was 
the possibility that she might have to start off for England that 
night. 

‘ Nee!” cried the lieutenant, in indignant protest. “It is 
impossible! Now that you have only the few days more to go 
on—and then your friends to go back——” 

Here one of the party intimated her wish—or rather, her 
fixed intention—of accompanying Lady Sylvia. 

“Oh no!” our guest said, with quite a cheerful smile. “TI 
am not at all afraid of travelling alone—not in the least. I 
have seen a great deal of how people have to help themselves, 
since 1 left England. And that is not much hardship, I 
believe one can go right through from here to New York; and 
then I can go to the Brevoort House, which seemed the quietest 
of the hotels, and wait for the first steamer leaving for Liver- 
pool, I am not in the least afraid.” 
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Our Bell looked at her‘husband. That look was enough; he 
knew his fate was sealed. If Lady Sylvia should set out that 
evening, he knew he would have to accompany her as far as 
New York anyhow. 

I think she quite charmed the hearts of the kind friends who 
had come to show us about the place. The truth was that the 
recent heavy rains had changed Omaha into a Slough of 
Despond; and the huge holes of mnd in the unmade streets 
were bridged over by planks of wood that were of the most 
uncertain character ; but she seemed rather to like this way of 
laying out streets. Then we climbed up to the heights above 
the town on which is built the High School—a handsome 
building of red brick; and she betrayed the greatest interest 
in the system of education followed here, and listened to the 
catechising of the children by the smartly dressed and self- 
composed young ladies who were their teachers, just as if 
she understood all about cosines and angles of reflection. 
And when we clambered up to the tower of this building, she 
was quite delighted with the spacious panorama spread out all 
around, Far over there was a mighty valley—a broad plain 
between two long lines of bluffs—which was no doubt in 
former times worn down by the Missouri; and now this 
plain, we could see, was scored along by various channels, 
one of them, a little darker in hue than the neighbouring sand, 
being the yellow Missouri itself. We were rather disap- 
pointed with the mighty Missouri, which we expected to find 
rolling down in grandeur to the sea—or rather, to the Mis- 
sissippi, if the poet will allow us to make the correction. We 
considered that even the name they give it out here, the Big 
Muddy, was misapplied ; for it did not seem broader than the 
Thames at Richmond, while the mud-banks and sand-banks 
on both sides of it were of the dreariest sort. But she would 
not hear a word said against the noble river. No doubt at 
other times of the year it had sufficient volume; and even 
now was there not something mysterious in this almost in- 
distinguishable river rolling down through that vast, lonely, 
and apparently uninhabited plain? As for Omaha, it looked 
as bright as blue skies and sunshine could make it. All 
around us were the wooden shanties, and the occasional 
houses of stone, dotted about in a promiscuous fashion—out 
there on the green undulations whero the prairie began; on 
the sides of the bluffs where the trees were; and along the 
level mud-bed of the river, where the railway-works and 
smelting-works were sending up a cloud of smoke into the 
still clear air. We visited these works. She listened with 
great interest to the explanations of the courteous officials; 
and struck up a warm friendship with a civil engineer at the 
railway-works, doubtless because he spoke with a Scotch ac- 
cent. But, after all, we could see she was becoming anxious 
and nervous; and rather before mid-day we proposed to return 
to the hotel for luncheon. 

Four hours had elapsed. 


“ But you must not make sure of finding an answer awaiting 
you, my dear Lady Sylvia,” said her ever thoughtful friend. 
“There may be delays. And Mi. Balfour may be out of 
town.” 

All the same she did make sure of an answer; and when, on 
arriving at the hotel, she was informed that no telegram had 
come for her, she suddenly went away to her own room, and 
we did not see her for some little time. When she did make 
her appearance at lunch, we did not look at her eyes. 

She would not go out with us for our further explorations. 
She had a headache. She would lie down, And so she went 

away to her own room. 

But the curious thing was that Queen T. would not accom- 
pany useither. It was only afterwards that we learned that 
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she had kept fluttering about the hall, bothering the patient~ 
clerks with inquiries as to the time that a telegram took to 
reach London, At last it came, and it was-given to her. We, 
may suppose that she carried it up-stairs quickly enough—and 
with a beating heart. What happened in the room she only 
revealed subsequently, bit by bit, for her voice was never quite 
steady about it. 

She wentdnto the room gently. Lady Sylvia was seated at. 
a table, her hands on the table, her head resting on them; and. 
she was sobbing bitterly. She was deserted, insulted, forsaken. 
He would not even acknowledge the appeal she had made to 
him. But she started up when she heard someone behind 
her; and would have pretended to conceal her tears—but that 
she saw the telegram. With trembling fingers she opened it 
—threwa hasty glance at it—and then witha strange, proud © 
look, gave it back to her friend, who was so anxious and ex- 
cited that she could scarcely read the words—“ No. I am. 
coming to you.” And at the same moment all Lady Sylvia’s 
fortitude broke down, and she gave way to a passion of hysterical 
joy—throwing her arms round her friend’s neck, and crying: 
over her, and murmuring close to her, “Oh, my angel—my 
angel—my angel—you. have saved to me all that was worth 
living for!” So much can imaginative people make out of a 
brief telegram. 

The two women seemed quite mad when we returned. 

“He is coming out! Mr. Balfour is coming to join us!” 
says Queen T., with a wild fire of exultation in her face, as if 
the millennium were at hafid; and Lady Sylvia was sitting 
there, proud enough, too, but rosy-red in the face, and with 
averted eyes. | 

And here occurred a thing which has always been a memor- 
able puzzle to us, 

“Ha!” cried the lieutenant in the midst of an excitement 
which the women in vain endeavoured to conceal, “ that rifle! 
Does he remember that wonderful small rifle of his? It will 
be of sueh use to him in the Rocky Mountains. I think—yes, 
I think—it is worth a telegram.” 

And he went down-stairs to squander his* money in that 
fashion. But, we asked ourselves afterwards, did he know? 
Had he and his wife suspected? Had they discussed the 
affairs of Lady Sylvia and her husband in those quiet conjugal 
talks of which the outsider can never guess the purport? And 
had this young man, with all his bluntness and good-natured 
common-sense, and happy matter-of-fact-ness, suddenly seized 
the dramatic situation, and called aloud about this twopenny- 
halfpenny business of a pea-shooter all to convince Lady Sylvia 
of the general ignorance, and put her at her ease? Hecame | 
up a few moments afterwards, whistling. 

“There is antelope,” said he, seriously, “‘ and the mountain- 
sheep; and the black-tailed deer; and the bear. Oh, he will 
have much amusement with us when he comes to Idaho.” 

“You forget,” says Lady Sylvia, smiling, though her eyes 
were quite wet, “that he will be thinking of other things. — 
He has got to find out how he has got to live first.” 

«‘ How he has got to live?” said the lieutenant, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. “That is simple. That is easy, Any man 
can settle that. He has got to live—happy: and let things 
take their chance. What harm in a holiday; if he comes 
with me to shoot one or two bears? ”’ 

“Indeed you will do nothing of the kind,” said his wife,. 
severely: she had too much regard for her babes to let the 
father of them go off endangering his life in that fashion. 

That was a pleasant evening. Our friends came to dine with 
us; and we settled all our plans for our expedition to the 
Indian Reservations lying far up the Missouri valley. And 
who was first down in the morning; and who was most de- 
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lighted with the clear coolness of the air and the blue skies ; 
and who was most cheerful and philosophical when we dis- 
covered, at the station, and when it was too late, that the 
carpet-bag we had stuffed with wine, beer, and brandy for our 
stay in these temperate climes had been left behind at the 
hotel ? 

The small branch line of railway took us only about forty 
miles on our way. We went up the immensely broad valley of 
the river which was at this time only a rivulet. The valley 

‘was a plain of rich vegetation—long water-colour washes 


of yellow, and russet, and olive-green. The further side of it. 


was bounded by a distant line of bluffs, bright blue in colour. 
Close'by us were the corresponding bluffs, broken with ravines 
which were filled with cotton-trees, and which opened out into 
a thick underwood of sun-flowers ten feet high and of deap- 
hued sumach. Overhead a pale blue sky, and some white 
clouds. Then, as we are looking up into the light, we see an 
immense’flock of wild geese making up the stream, divided 
into two lines representing the letter V placed horizontally, 
but more resembling a handful of dust flung high into the air. 
About mid-day we reached the terminus of the line, 
Tekamah, a collection of wooden shanties and houses with a 
few cotton-trees about, We had luncheon in a curious little 


inn which had originally been a block-house against the 
Indians—that is to say, it had been composed of sawn trees 
driven into the earth, with no windows on the ground-floor. 
By the time we had finished luncheon our two carriages 


were ready—high-springed vehicles with an awning, and each 
with a moderately good pair of horses. We set out for our 
halting place, Decatur, sixteen miles off. 
That drive up the bed of the Missouri we shall not soon forget. 
There was no made road at all, but only a worn track through 


the dense vegetation of this swampy plain, while ever and 
anon this track was barred across by ravines of rich deep 
black, succulent mud. It was no unusual thing for us to see 
first one horse and then its companion: almost disappear into a 


hole, we looking down on them; then there would be a fierce 
struggle, a plunge on our part, and then we were looking up 
at the horses pawing the bank above us. How the springs 
held out we could not understand. But occasionally, to avoid 
these ruts, we made long detours through the adjacent prairie- 
land lying over the bluffs; and certainly this was much 
pleasanter. We went through a wilderness of flowers; and 
the scent of the trampled mayweed filled all the air around us. 
How English horses would have behaved in this wilderness 
was a problem. The sun-flowers were higher than our 
animals’ heads; they could not possibly see where they were 
going; but all the same they slowly ploughed their way 
through the forest of crackling stems. But before we reached 
Decatur, we had to return to the mud-swamp, which was here 
worse than ever; for now it appeared as if there were-a series 
of rivers running at right angles to the broad black track, and 
our two vehicles kept plunging through the water and mud as 
if we were momentarily to be sucked down into a morass, The 
air was thick with insect-life ; and vast clouds of reed-birds 
rose, as we passed, from the sun-flowers. There was.a red fire 
all over the West as we finally drove into the valley of the 
Decatur. . 

It was a strange-looking place. The first objects that met 
our eyes were some Indian boys riding away home to the 
Reservations on their ponies, and looking picturesque enough 
with their ragged and scarlet pantaloons, their open-breasted 
shirt, their swarthy face and shining black hair, and their arms 
swinging with the galloping of the ponies, though they stuck 


to the saddle like a leech. And these were strange-looking 


gentlemen, too, whom we met in the inn of Decatur—tall, 


swanking fellows, with big riding-boots and loose jackets, 
broad-shouldered, spare-built, unwashed, unshaven, but civil 
enough, though they set their broad-brimmed hats with a 
devil-may-care air on the side of their head. We had dinner 
with these gentlemen in the parlour of the inn. There were 


two dishes—from which each helped himself with his fingers 
—of some sort of dried flesh which the lieutenant declared to 
be pelican of the wilderness; and there were prunes, and tea. 
We feared our friends were shy ; for they did not speak at all 
before our women-folk. In a few minutes they disposed of 
their meal, and went out to a bench in front of the house to 
smoke. Then the lieutenant—so as not to shock these tempe- 
rate people—produced one of several bottles of Catawba which 
he had procured at some wayside station before we left the 
railway. In appearance, when poured out, it was rather like 
tea, though not at all so clear; and, in fact, the taste was so 
unlike anything we had ever met before, that we unanimously 
pronounced in favour of the tea. But the lieutenant would 


try another bottle; and that being a trifle more palatable, we 


had much pleasure in drinking a toast. And the toast we drank 
was the safety of the gallant ship that was soon to carry 
Lady Sylvia’s husband across the Atlantic. 


LITERATURE. 
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MR. GARDINER’S CHARLES I. 


The Personal Government of Charles I. 1628-1637. By S. R. 
Gardiner. In Two Volumes. London: Longmans, 1877. 

No one who has once begun to read Mr. Gardiner’s 
previous volumes can fail to turn with eager anticipation 
to each new instalment; and it is not too much to say 
that in intrinsic interest, as well as in careful workmau- 
ship, the two volumes that have just appeared rise even 
above those which have gone before them, Mr. Gardiner 
has slowly made good his claim to ition as one of 
our most eminent eee he deserve @ much 
more emphatic recognition from the public generally 
than he has yet received. His merits ok not those-of 
the brilliant kind that excite attention by clever para- 
dox, by pictorial imagination freely exercised where facts 
are few, or by alluring generalisations which take the 
place of accurate knowledge. He rests his claim to 
attention on the thoroughness and carefulness of his 
work, on his largeness and openness of mind, his breadth 
of judgment, and entire mastery of every side of his 
nue. neu Gardiner’s bes have a ae a gay 

ignity t ty historical writing in. since 
pep Nov thy | 
r. Gardiner is a disciple of the great German 

historian Ranke, so far as regards the principles of 
his method and of his spirit; but he has not set before 
himself so ambitious an aim as his master. Ranke with 
ceaseless energy has turned from one subject to another, 
and has been anxious to apply his method to as many 
fields of investigation as ible. Mr. Gardiner has 
contented himself with the humbler task of patient 
elucidating his ae history at the most cruci 
epoch of its national life. But the objection often raised 
to Ranke that he sets up diplomatic history as the only 
history, and disregards the great currents of popular life 
and opinion, cannot be applied to Mr. Gardiner. If 
Ranke founded the traditions of a school, Mr. Gardiner 
has followed those traditions with completeness and 
success ; though he has applied them in a smaller field, 
he has given them new meaning and a significance and 
thoroughness of his own. | 

For nearly twenty years Mr, Gardiner has been 
en on the history of the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., and has worked at them with a conscientious 
thoroughness which leaves its impress on every line he 
writes, He has imbibed Ranke’s spirit of impartiality, 
which is the leading feature of that great historian ; its 
characteristic is that it does not depend on a judicial 
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survey of what is to be said on both sides of a case at 
the t crises of affairs, but it depends upon a sympathy 
with the characters and motives of the chief actors, and 
an understanding of the current of popular thought. 
The patient investigator rises, by the mere force of his 
labour, above all temptation to partiality. As he 
advances in his work, the tness of the issues which 
unfold themselves before his eyes overwhelm all per- 
sonal desire for the propagation of his own opinions ; 
if he happen to be d with any tinge of modesty 
he dave not speak with contemptuous pity of men who 
lived in the great world of action while he sits snugly 
in his study ; nor does he find it easy, with full know- 


‘ledge before him, to make the varied facts of national 


life point a moral with exact appropriateness. The 
diligent student of history becomes impartial, not by 
any judicial effort to give the benefit of the doubt 
even where doubt is really impossible, but rather by 
seeing and realising the actual motives that prompted 
men to action, the principles that led them and guided 
their doings. 

Mr. Gardiner has so patiently and carefully studied 
the times of which he writes that he moves freely amid 
their complications. He has weighed every utterance 
of the statesmen of the day that can be reached ; he 
has ransacked the literature of the age, and has learned 
to appreciate at their full value the different ideas that 
then prevailed. He traces sympathetically from within 
the development of his characters, and shows us their 
policy in the making. He enters into the position 
and aims of each, and criticises them by reference to 
their own selves, and to the means which they had at 
their command of knowing and judging better. His 
criterion is not assumed d priori, but is developed side 
by side with the policy and actions which he brings 
before us. He is a skilful analyst of human motives, 
but is not misled by the subtlety of analysis to forget 
the momentous importance of the points at issue. He 
steers a judicious course between the two methods of 
historical criticism—one which tends to forget the result 
of actions in the analysis of the process, and the other 
which allows all thought of the process to be over- 
mastered by the importance of the final result. Mr. 
Gardiner inspires us with confidence as few historians do. 
Petty details or striking features about a historical per- 
sonage are not allowed to influence his. judgment about 
the character as a whole. He knows his characters, 
and thinks and feels with them ; he shows us the blend- 
ing of their personal aims with their political motives ; 
he enables us to grow with their growth, and sympa- 
thise with them while we condemn them. There is a 
sense of reserve in all that he writes; though to some 
his history may seem unduly long, yet we feel that he 
has much more which he might have said, and that he 
could bring forth proof, if it were necessary, for every 
opinion which he puts before us. 

It is not every period of history which would repay 
an elaborate study of the kind which Mr. Gardiner has 
given. But he is engaged on the great central period 
of English history, when the question was whether the 
spirit of England’s past development should continue 
to guide its future, or should give way before new prin- 
—o which were disguised in old forms. He has 
laboured at bringing clearly to light tho nature of the 
contending principles before he shows them in actual 
conflict. In his last two volumes—‘England under 
Charles I. and the Duke of Buckingham ’—he showed 
the disastrous results of a foreign policy which was 
founded solely on dynastic and not on national con- 
siderations. In the two volumes before us he is 
engaged in tracing the nature of the new system of 
government which Charles L., aided by Laud and Went- 
worth, was desirous of introducing in England. He 
shows us how the system gradually took form before 
the exigencies of Charles’s position, and how the con- 
sciousness of it sunk slowly into the popular mind and 
awoke a determined opposition. It is easy to sum- 
marise pn the tendencies at work ; but the excel- 
lence of Mr. Gardiner lies in the fact that he enables us 
to enter into the process, and sympathise with the strong 


points of both parties. Laud and Wentworth are por- 
trayed with the same impartiality as Eliot, Vane, or 
Prynne ; we see how all of them came to be what they 


were. 
On the religious question, which disturbed the reign 
of Charles I., Mr. Gardiner is ane lacid. He 
keenly sympathises with the good points of Paritanism, 
and has done a valuable historical service in clearly exhi- 
biting the great political strength of the Puritan system. 
Because Puritanism has sufficiently showed us its weak- 
nesses, and vexed = with its oT ed — then, 
there is no reason for carrying a perve judgment 
into past times. Mr. Gardiner enables us to realise the 
Puritan as resting on principles which gave him strength 
to resist because they gave him a sense of personal 
freedom. The Puritan alone rose above formule to 
realities ; his life was founded upon an intimate con- 
viction of his personal relationship with God. The 
systematic uniformity which Charles, Laud, and Cosin 
aimed at introducing into the Church tended to. make 
religion a matter of discipline, and to curb man’s 
spiritual aspirations within limits which accorded 


with the political ideas which the king wished to. 


establish. Puritanism was narrow enough in its way, 
and its prostration before a logical system of theology 
had fetters of its own, but it had also a useful protest 
against the attempt to confine religion within cere- 
monial forms, however beneficial they might be for 
their appeal to some of the weaker sides of human 
nature. 

Mr. Gardiner draws out strongly the difference 
between Charles and his predecessors, Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. Charles claimed to be exercising no powers 
which they had not exercised ; but, apart from all ques- 
tions of constitutional law and , there remained 
the great difference that Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
represented the national wish, while Charles did not. 
They had interfered sometimes in a high-handed way, 
but they always appeared as moderators between rival 
parties, while Charles was himself a partisan. There 
had been no question in former times that the Govern- 
ment of England rested on the co-operation of King 
and Parliament. In the session of 1629, some of the 
more far-seeing minds, notably Eliot and Pym, became 
conscious that tkis principle was at stake, and that 
Charles considered himself to be “the sun of the con- 
stitutional system, and Parliament only one of the 
many planets revolving round the throne.’”’ When 
Parliament would not accept this theory, Charles dis- 
solved it—not with the conscious intention of never 
summoning another, but resolved to exact conditions 
which no English Parliament would accept. Parlia- 
ment resisted the king because he was utterly heedless 
of the course of public opinion. Mr. Gardiner ad- 
mirably puts the question at issue :— 


Elizabeth had controlled her Parliaments because she embodied 
public opinion better than they did. Charles would, in the end, be 
controlled by his Parliaments because they represented that opinion 
better than he did. He had indeed a work to do to guide that 
opinion, to prevent it from degenerating into mob-government, 
either in Parliament or in the streets. It was his misfortune to 


think it possible to fulfil this duty by placing himself in opposition _ 


to the current of contemporary sentiment. He did not appeal to 
the nation against the House of Commons. He bade the nation to 
keep silence whilst he moulded it into the shape which seemed best 
to him. 


Mr. Gardiner’s object in the volumes before us is to 
trace this attempt on the part of the king to organi 
the nation according to his own ideas. He had a fair 
opportunity of so doing. His government without 
Parliament did not in itself awake wide-spread o La 
sition. The mass of the people were contented, ae i 
not at first see the issue before them. Eliot died in the 
Tower, a martyr to his own foresight and firmness. The 
king wreaked his revenge on him, and the bulk of the 
nation did not as yet think of defying the king. Charles 
persetet to educate the nation, and found in Laud the 

elper whom he needed. Mr. Gardiner’s portrait of 
Laud is a most masterly piece of analysis. He shows 


the want of any greatness of conception—of any spiritual 
contents—in Land’s schemes. He believed solely in 
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externals ; he wished to drill and discipline men into 
quietness; religion was to him a matter of police; 
uniformity of worship was the only means he knew of for 
promoting unity of belief; forms and ceremonies were 
to be the means of teaching, not the means of expressing, 
opinions. Laud reverenced the royal power as the 
means of compelling the observance of those regulations 
which he deemed necessary. “All the thoughts which 
had led the great ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages to 
regard the merely external authority of kings as some- 


thing eee inferior to the spiritual power of the 


ardians of the divinely appointed faith had no place 
in his mind. What he wanted was force to carry out 
his ideas, and that force he found in the king.” em 

Of the same way of thinking, though of far greate 
intellectual powers and nobler in character, was Went- 
worth. He also wished to educate the people till it had 
grown in intelligence to know how to make use of the 
king’s help. In his eyes, Parliament did not represent 
the nation, and he trusted that the fairness and justice 
of the royal Government would teach the people where 
their real protection lay. He set himself to make all 
men equal in the eyes of the law; and it is one great 
merit both of Wentworth and Land that they were no 

ters of persons, and were resolved that high Wake 
should give no impunity for wrong-doing. Yet Went- 
worth’s intellectual superiority constantly misled him to 
disregard the means he employed, and confide too 
entirely in the goodness of his end to justify his actions. 
He was heedless of men’s opinion of him; he was too 
sanguine of the rapidity with which he could work 
reforms. Mr. Gardiner points out a noticeable tendency 
oftheage:—  — 

The sixteenth century had bequeathed to the seventeenth an 
overweening confidence in the power of Government. . . . It 
was not easy then to trace out the influence of other causes for the 
success of Elizabeth than those which she drew from her own high 
spirit and enlightened judgment. So much had been done by 
Governmental energy and by Governmental adroitness that every- 
thing seemed possible to energy and adroitness, Just as Bacon 
underestimated the mystery of material nature, when he joyously 


declared himself to have taken all knowledge for his province, so 


did Wentworth underestimate the mystery of human nature, when 
he thought that a few years would enable him to transform 
ignorance into knowledge and distrust into fidelity. It is true that 
he was about to accomplish marvels; but he could not accomplish 
miracles, 


Such were the men and such the principles by which 
England was to be educated up to the king’s level. 
Mr. Gardiner carefully follows their policy till we feel 
the growing dissatisfaction of the nation page by page 
as we read. Laud was most indefatigable; he revived 
the right of the Metropolitan to visit all the bishoprics 
in his province, and everywhere he strove to introduce 
the ceremonial reforms which he wished. The Puritan 
party felt itself being slowly edged out of the Charch. 
Charles and Laud were continually harassing men in 
some way or another; their very virtues made them 
more annoying, as nothing was. too small for inter- 
ference. The punctilious regard for legality only in- 
creased the irritation, and the political use which 
Charles made of the Judges convinced Englishmen that 
the law was being used simply as a means of enforcing 
the royal commands. 

In the minds of thousands of peaceful, law-abiding men, there 
grew up an enduring sense of wrong, a fixed belief that, as in the 
case of ship-money, that was being promulgated as law which was not 
law, and that under the cloak of providing for decency an effort was 
being made to bring England back as soon as an opportunity 
occurred under the Papal yoke. These men might be but a minority 
amongst the spelesite, but they were an energetic and intelligent 
minority, @ ey would soon be reinforced by those who cared 
little for religious changes, but who on various ds objected to 
the payment of ship-money. A combination between those who 
are in earnest about preserving the accustomed forms of worship, and 
those who are in earnest about keeping their money in their 
pockets, is one which no Government can afford to despise. 


We cannot hope to do justice in this brief notice to 
the political wisdom, the profound insight, and the 

tient study which characterise Mr. iner’s pages. 

e has treated his subject with a eta largeness 
e iata which will secure for his work tah 
ame, 


e feel that this period of English history wi 


never need re-writing, and we feel that Mr. Gardiner’s 
volumes are a worthy memorial both of the age in 
which he lives and of the period with which he deals. 


COPE ON ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. With a Commentary by the late 
‘Edward Meredith Cope, M.A. Revised and Edited by John 
Edwin Sandys, M.A. In Three Volumes. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1877. 

This long-expected work is at last given to the world, 
although without the final touches of the author's hand. 
When Mr. Cope published his ‘ Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric’ some ten years ago, he intimated that the 
leon detailed commentary was in progress, and that 

e looked forward to its speedy completion. The earlier 

work he rightly os as preparatory ; it gave a 
full paraphrase of the contents of the treatise, with 
especially careful renderings of the more difficult 
passages; and it exhibited the main divisions and 
is principles of arrangement. Even had there 

n no announcement of a complementary publication, 
the character of the work was such as to excite the 
expectation of scholars. For two years Mr. Cope con- 
tinued to labour actively at his congenial task, but his 
health then broke down completely ; and for the last 
four lingering years of his life he was unable to do 
anything towards the redemption of his promise. 
Another year glided past before decisive action was 
taken for the publication of his work, when at last the 
responsible aud onerous duties of editorship were 
fortunately accepted by Mr. J. E. Sandys. 

The text of the “ Rhetoric ” and Mr. Cope’s commen- 
tary are now presented in three handsome volumes, one 
volume for each book. The Greek text runs along the 
top of the page, over the commentary, in a narrow 
aes vo often dwindling to a line or two, 
and sometimes disa ing al er. Mr. Cope has 
been content to follow t the teat of Bekker, withio ut 
attempting a complete recension of his own ; he satisfies 
an occasional scruple of judgment by recording in the 
notes a mild doubt or a reasoned dissent. His delibe- 
rate opinion on this point involved a table mis- 
jadgment of his daty to the work he undertaken. 
His intimate friend, Professor Munro, who has written 
an appreciative biographical notice prefixed to the pre- 
sent volumes, notices and explains the defects, “ H 
was by nature,” says Mr. Munro, “ very mistrustfal of 
his own powers, and eee a great stickler for 
authority. He seemed to think there was something 
sacred in the printed text as it presented itself to him, 
and was sometimes determined to explain the inexpli- 
cable and see a meaning in that which had none.” In 
accordance with this, Mr. Sandys writes :—‘ Holding 
as he did that an editor’s main duty was explanation in 
its widest sense, and accordingly devoting himself mainly 
to questions of exegesis, to elucidation of aan 
matter, to illustration of verbal expression, and to 
matters of grammatical and lexicographical interest, he 
was content on the whole to accept the text as he found 
it in the earlier editions with which he was familiar.” 
The grains of error in this view Mr. Cope tried to hide 
from himself by a large sprinkling of truth. Still they 
are not hidden from dispassionate onlookers, who cannot 
but regard it as unfortanate that Mr. Cope should have 
accepted the basis of his work with such easy equani- 
mity. It matters little in how few passages the reading 
of the text becomes a question of serious moment; for 


-when' a man devotes the best energies of his life to the 


illustration of an important treatise, and yet neglects to 
base his work upon a searching examinatiofi of the text, 
the reader can hardly re a cumulative feeling of in- 


security and unsatisfied expectation. For a thorough 
mot of the text we should have willingly Sictgone 


a many of commentary. 

4 ie into the Ociaimmatany: than, that Mr. Cope has 
thrown all his strength. Nor do we require to read 
far in order to realise our anticipations with regard to his 
scholarship and diligence. Mr. Cope was familiar with 
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Aristotle and with Greek; that we knew in a general 
way before ; but in these volumes the geet is most con- 
vincingly present throughout the handling of the matter 
and the manner of his author. He was familiar also 
with the best Aristotelian scholarship of the Continent, 
and he has liberally shared this advantage with ‘his 
readers. Besides, Mr. Cope had closely studied the 
better known of the ancient and modern writers that 
have devoted attention to the technical side of the 
subject ; and in going to the root of the matter he has 
drawn illustration from the most advanced philosophical 
analysis of mental states. His patient and accurate 
es aan has ee him to port oo to eayeie 
ment the of the i icographers. 
At one time he notes the inaccuracy or the inadequacy 
of Jelf or Matthim ; as in the explanation of the familiar 
Aristotelian form of expression exemplified by ciphoOw, 
‘so much for ,” (I. xi. 29), which conveys in a 
special way what Mr. Cope, with characteristic ex- 
haustiveness, calls the notion of a ‘‘ completed, 
concluded, fixed and nt, and sufficient action.” 
In each volume, especially in the first, he has given a 
— number of notes that would form a substantial 

ition to the most complete lexicons, And in III. 
iv. 3, he warns us that Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary 
has rolled two men into one. Nowhere have we ob- 
served any trace of hurry or impatience to have done 
with the work. Such an amount of honest and fruitful 
labour deserves the fullest recognition and the heartiest 
welcome. 

But while acknowledging unreservedly the thorough 
character of the Commentary as judged from the author’s 
point of view, we anticipate some deductions from its 
value when considered from the point of view of readers, 
whose situation is different. Mr. Cope’s peculiar habits 
of mind and special external circumstances had com- 
bined to isolate him to some extent from sympathy with 
students and the public. These, in fact, he often 
aypenee to forget, looking upon his work as an exercise 

purely personal. Mr. Munro throws light on 

this characteristic also :—‘“‘In his efforts to be thorough, 
he would collect a tmass of materials, which he did 
not always take sufficient pains to mould into shape and 
. Indeed, he often avowed to me that, when 

he had once put on paper his thonghts and collections 
oa question—and nen eee the habit of oe 

ith very great rapidity—he found it quite impossi 

to rea and rewrite what he had prepared. Hence 
no doubt ics was often a great diffuseness, and some 
want of clearness in his work—defects with which I 
have most frequently heard him charged by his auditors.”’ 
We will not put the charge more strongly than Mr. 
Munro does; but symptoms of this incapacity, or 
perhaps we should.rather say impatience of mental 
exertion, are abundant on every page. Mr. Sandys 
acknowle that his editorial duties have been rendered 
unex emeees by it: —“‘I have found it requisite 
to consult the reader’s convenience by rearranging many 
of the paragraphs, by recasting many of the more com- 
plicated sentences, and by endeavouring to prevent the 
sense from being Seed by the partiality for paren- 
thesis, which, in this case, happens to be characteristic 
of the commentator and his author alike.” And after 
all that Mr. Sandys has felt himself at liberty to do, the 
— of cs condensation and retrenchment is 
obvious everywhere. The mere rejection of unnecessary 
tautologies, and the iauew’ restatement of 
facts, without superabundance of illustration, might 
reduce the Commentary at least by a good third. A 
farther reduction might safely be made in the 
substance of it. One of Mr. Cope’s habits was 
to find out things for himself. Now we will not 
dispute whether this was a good mental gymnastic 
for Mr. Cope ; for his readers it will be simply a trial of 
their patience. These morbid turns of inde dence 
seem to have been taken by Mr. Cope especially in his 
later years. Mr. nape tells us how he kept Spengel’s 
able edition carefully shut beside him, consulting it only 
at rare intervals. Mr. Cope himself now and then con- 
fesses that he has found himself anticipated by other 





scholars (II. ix. 1, &c.). Were it not for our know- 
ledge of the author’s redundant style and independent 
discoveries, we should have been somewhat taken aback 
by such notes as that upon the “ primary, literal, and 
physical’ sense of éri (I. i.7), and another, a 
earlier, on «av ei and similar expressions. In the ne 
mentioned case the general explanation is given quite 
mews but Mr. owe gratuitously persists in i 
the grammarians the rare opportunity of retorting upon 
him. To pass over other points, a acslanokoae om 
lation of the example dowv dorep Gy ti Addoe f Hbore, 
“‘ whose natural habit is, as it might be (dv), talleative,” 
might suggest unconquerable doubt as to whether 
Mr. Cope got to the heart of the mysterious éomep 
ay «i after all. He should not have entered the i 

of the grammarian unless he had brought with him 
something that is really new and true. In the same 
way he supplements the lexicons, and much of what he 
produces we should not willingly lose, but many of the 
discussions (I. i. 7; II. ix. 11; &.) might have been 
relegated to appendices, or deceit in classical 
journals till they should be absorbed into the lexicons. 
Mr. Cope’s unfortunate shrinking from the thorough 
sifting and arranging of his materials may have been to 
some extent natural, but at all events, we should think, 
it was fostered and confirmed by the cruel kindness of 
an easy college life. Had he not enjoyed securely the 
godlike carelessness of mankind, he might have pre- 
sented his work to the public in a compact, business- 
like form, pruned of some of the characteristics of 
classical dilettanteism. 

Mr. Sandys has performed his arduous duties with 
marked ability and admirable tact, so that it may fairly 
be doubted whether the Commentary really suffers from 
want of the author’s own editorial care. has every- 
where tried, with reverent fidelity, to do as Mr. Co 
would have done, had he not been prevented by entlueay 
fate. Besides the revision of Mr. Cope’s material 
already referred to in his own words, Mr. Sandys has 
thrown in many useful notes; none more useful than 
those that bring the Commentary up to the latest scholar- 
ship by reference to important works that have red 
since Mr. Cope’s illness put a period to his cavocae, 
When the original Commentary stops abruptly three 
chapters before the end of the third book, Mr. action 
carefully supplies the deficiency, following Mr. Cope’s 

neral plan and the slightest available indications of 

is intended treatment. In Appendices he has inted 
from classical journals none articles of Mr. 8; 


and, what is better, he has given the best of the late 


Mr. Shilleto’s ‘ Adversaria.’ In every part of his work 
—revising, supplementing, and completing—he has done 
exceedingly well. 

The most exacting friendship could not ire more 
to be done for the publication of Mr. Cop's’ labiowes in 
the form that Mr. Cope himself would have sent them 
forth in. This duty discharged, there remains a further 
duty to all earnest students of the “ Rhetoric,” and even 
to Mr. Cope himself. ‘Nearly all readers, we apprehend, 
would prefer to part with redundant ex ion and 
irrelevant matter, while they would gladly be relieved of 
constant and troublesome reference to the Introduction, 
especially where that is now superseded. Why should 
Introduction and Commentary not be fused together 
under the text into one book, whose single object should 
be neither more nor less than the illustration of the 
“Rhetoric? ’’ Not till this be accomplished can we 
admit that full justice has been done to all the parties 
concerned. At the same time, in spite of defects, we 
heartily acknowledge that these volumes are a great 
addition to the examples of classical scholarship in 
England, and that they are worthy of the intended 
dedication to the learned and accomplished editor of 
‘ Lucretius.’ 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
Philip Van Artevelde. By Sir Henry Taylor, Author's Edition. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
It is more than forty years since “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde” first ap and it still holds the position 
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which it then at once assumed. It never was a popular 
poem, nor is its author ever likely to strike the popular 
taste ; it appealed to the cultivated alone, and by those 
to whom it arene it. was warmly—enthusiastically— 
received. It does not take rank among poems of the ve 
highest ae : of genius Bets a little too spe for suc 
a success, but with any that have appeared in the present 
century short of the highest it aaah certainly obtain 
a place. The admirable development of the character 
of the chief figure, from the moment when he abandons 
an easy, if comparatively obscure, life for the sake of his 
sufferiug countrymen, to his fall, hastened by the faults 
so often born with-sudden power, at once establishes this 
play as not only a strong and thoughtfal. work, but as 
work essentially original. During the forty-three years 
that have gone by since ‘ Philip Van Artevelde” first ap- 
peared, we have had much powerful and thoughtful work, 
and have seen more than one grow into a just and 
enduring fame, but this play still retains its impressive- 
ness as freshly as if it were only written yesterday ; it 
followed no school, and it created none. Tho instan- 
taneous praise it received when it first came out has been 
repeated at intervals ever since. Much of the reason of 
this enduring suecess—a suecés d’ estime, in some measure 
perhaps, but among the highest of the kind, and none 
the less conspicuous because a little in the back d— 
is due to the possession by the poet, not indeed of all or 
even of most good qualities, but of essentially individual 
merits. Wanting many of the gifts which have made 
some half-a-dozen of to-day famous, he still 
possesses powers which they lack. Foremost among these 
is his admirable clearness of style and a strength of lan- 
guage which, if it occasionally becomes a little rugged, 
never loses itself in obscurity, nor, while expressing 
itself in dramatic form, in feebleness and uncertainty. 
Besides these he has the power of conceiving: certain 
characters, within limits, for his range is not wide, to a 
very remarkable degree, and this power is nowhere so 
markedly evident or executed in so consummate a 
manner as in this his chief work. | 

“Philip Van Artevelde” appeared at an important 
epoch in modern English titarabaire. The bank race, 
known as the Lake school, was passing away with all 
connected with it, and the leaders of the new schools 
had only just made an appearance. In the very year 
when Sir Henry Taylor’s poem appeared, “every mortal 
power of Coleridge was frozen at its marvellous source,” 
and the next year saw the appearance, among the latest 
of Wordsworth’s poems, of the exquisite lament in 
which he enshrined so worthily all his peers 
away, from “the rapt one with the godlike forehead, the 
heaven-eyed creature,” to ‘Lamb, the frolic and the 
gentle.” The same year, too, saw the great book- 
maker, William Godwin, make one of his last books, 
and witnessed the appearance of the ‘“ Revolutionary 
Epic,” which assumes such an ironical significance 
among the works of Lord Beaconsfield. 

There are not a great many historical parallels to the 
career of Philip Van Artevelde, and the few that do 
exist are, on the whole, more vivid in interest. Ma- 
saniello sweeping Naples clean of its tyrants, and dying 
by “a dubious hand” in a revolt against his mad 
authority, Rienzi beginning and ending his. career as 
last Roman Tribune by the basult lions who lie at the 
foot of the Capitol, Robespierre coming to a miserable 
conclusion in the Sanhedrim of Insuarrection—all 
would seem to offer more distinct attractions to the 
dramatist or the romance writer than the career of the 
son of the brewer of Ghent. But at the same time, the 
more sober, less melodramatic career was better suited 
to the calm and stately ae of Sir Henry Taylor. 
Neither in his rise nor in his fa 
Philip so theatrical as in any of the other cases-we have 
given, The rise is less surprising and less startli 
in contrast’ to a previous way of life, while the 
is less abrupt al less sensational; the dignity of a 
melancholy history is nowhere disturbed. — 

_For a play.as Sir Henry 


historical poem put into dramatic form—the theme was 
most’ happily chosen. There is no more stirring’a series 


ll was. the career of 


of dramatic incidents in so small a compassthan the 
various events attendant on the rise and fall of the two 
Arteveldes. In adopting the fortunes of the second 
Artevelde, too, the choice was good, for the times were 
even more teeming with historical interest then than in 
the previous generation, while the memory of the life 
-~ — < ay prise are aaa to hang over the 

rama like the shadow ofa forecast i i 
the end of another truster in the sire ~ ge of qm rn 
rising. When Philip breaks through all cnstom and 
slays the heralds, this-act of treachery is sanctioned 
the fact that the mem he has slain were those who cau 
his father’s death. 

The story of Philip Van Artevelde’s triumph in May, 
is coielontiy focadl The episode of ae eae 
is i iliar. i ove, n to 
a poetic drama, is given in the first part by the intro- 
duction of Adriana Van between whom and 
Philip there is a good deal of somewhat stately and 

hilosophic love-making, the gravity of which is_re- 
lieved the lighter loves of Philip’s sister Clara. 
and Sir Walter d’Arlon, the gallant knight of Bruges. 
In the second part of the drama neither of these women 
appear—Adriana, indeed, is dead—bnut in their stead we 
have Philip’s less fortunate love for Elena. della. Torre, 
the fugitive mistress of a French duke, whose narrative 


is related in a lyrical ing the two dramas, 
called ‘‘ The Lay of ” This woman, the handling 
of whose character is one of the. finest exam of Sir 


Henry: Taylor’s skill, may be taken as typical of the 
change.in Artevelde’s nature. He: is: not now what he 
was when first he assumed leadership of the wild 
White Hoods, and. bade Van den Bosch smite down the 
traitors. who came, heralds from the Harl, to demand 300 
citizens: There has come upon him that alteration that. 
belongs so often to the altered fortunes of. the dema- 
gogue, but at least he is more fortunate than Masaniello, 
or Rienzi, or Robespierre; for he. dies fighting for the 
cause he made, and among his latest words is a cry of 
pain. for his. lost comrades, in the Brntus-like exclama- 
bai et did that Pri li 
ever nee or 

Who had more loyal and eoveliving friends. 
The essential spirit of Sir Henry Taylor’s poetry is 
dramatic, and has but followed. ede natural bent of 
his genius by casting almost all his in this mould. 
But this form has been adopted only for simplicity of 
narrative, not with any idea of stage representation, for 
which the greater part, if not all, of Sir Taylor’s 
dramatic poems would be wholly unsuited. Even “St. 
Clement’s Eve,” which is much shorter than “ Philip Van 
Artevelde,” does not su itself as a suitable ya 
play ; itis a wonderfully-told story, in which, for t 
convenience of the teller, the perso of the tale are 
made to impress themselves individually instead of from 
the bird’s-eye point of view of an outside chronicler. By 
choosing this Sern of expression, too, Sir Henry Taylor 
Gvoida the necessity forconnecting the various pértions of 
history by means of ee Ses narrative, a kind of work 
for which his turn of mind is very little suited. The “ Lay 
of Elena,”’ which connects the two parts of “ Philip Van 
Artevelde,”’ is an example of this want of powerin direct 
narrative. It comes almost like a upon the 
reader who has just concluded the first part of “ Philip 
Van Artevelde;” its complete coldness, its want of 
strength, not in expression, but. in the power of rous 
emotion, are strikingly in contrast with the strength 

wer and beauty of the play jnst left behind. Take, 
r example, this passage from the “ Lay of Elena,” which 

tells of the course of her love. 

How fared that love? The tale is old, 

So common, needs it to be told? 

Bellagio’s woods, ye saw it through 

oe first aecost to last win ror 

At least, you typify them 

and 


ran 


First came the 
- With bursting ae 





et 





ne 
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Was —— and sward, and all below 
Gladden’d by summer's equal glow. 
What next? A is slowly seen, 
And deepeneth day by day, 
green 


Prevenient to decay. 
Yet still at times through that green gloom, 
As sudden gusts might make them room, 

And lift the spray so light, 
The berries of the mountain-ash, 
Arching the torrent’s foam and flash, 
sas-ane (hoes Cieetianel glectl 

rare those ved gleamings grew, 

And wore the woods a sicklier hue ; 
Destruction now his phalanx forms 
"Mid wailing winds and gathering storms ; 
And last comes Winter's withering breath, 
Keen as desertion, cold—cold as the hand of Death. 


This is all cold and unemotional; the restraints of 
rhyme and narrative oppress the poet; he has lost his 
way in an alien country, and it is not until the curtain 
rises upon the second = of the play that he is again 
master of his art. T is a settled sorrow over this 
second part with its sad picture of the decline of 
a noble nature. Philip is no longer what he was; still 
a great leader, the man has suffered, and the a is 
treated in a manner most admirable. Philip is like a 
man walking to death, the end is certain and obvious, 
and his love for Elena, and the miserable treachery to 
which he finally succumbs, but which he is unable to 
see, are but the symbols of his chan state. The 
Philip of the first part is _ altogether, the Philip 
who loved Adriana and the Philip who saw through the 
falseness of the Lord of Occo have passed away, and in 
their place we have the lover of Bourbon’s mistress 
and the believer in the faith of Sir Fleureant of Heurlée. 
The genius of Sir Henry Taylor has never shone out so 
strongly as in the treatment of this growth of cha- 
racter; it is this complete possession of Philip, this 
absolute understanding of such a man under the vary- 
ing events of his fate, that makes “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde”’ the first of Sir Henry Taylor’s works, and one 
of the finest poems of the generation. We have chosen 
for quotation the last parting between Philip and Elena, 
in which the noble nature of the man and the passionate 
love of the woman are strongly shown. 


Artevelde, This is a phantom fight. 

The ghosts of them that are to fall to-morrow, 

(Rather to-day, for day begins to break) 

Rehearse their parts. Van Ryk, we'll sleep no more ; 

My trumpet has been sounded, and by this 

The host is half in arms, We'll sleep no more 

Till we have tried our fortune. Bid Vauclure 

And Ukenhein, and Roosdyk, when they're arm’d, 

Meet me below, beside the willow-grove, 

Bid silence to be kept through all the host. 

What think’st thou of the day? Will it be bright? 

Van Ryk. A mist is spreading from the river up: 
I think, my lord, it shalt not clear away 
Till sunrise, or it may be not till noon. 
Artevelde. That is all well. Send me the captains thither. 
[£xit Van Ryrx. 

I go, my fairest! Should I not return, 

There’s nothing here that I should leave with pain, 

4 beautiful Elena, save thyself. 
hat strange forgetfulness appears it now, 

So many misspent moments to have given 

To anything but love! They're gone for ever, 

With all their wasted Sunshine! Now is left 

One moment but to spare, one word to speak : 

Farewell, my best beloved ! 
Elena. Farewell, my lord. 
Artevelde, And if we meet no more, a heart thou hast, 

Though heretofore misled, and, like mine own, 

Bedarken’d in the gloom of devious ways, 

Yet surely destined from the first by Heaven 

To issue into light. My shade removed, 

The radiance of redeeming love shall shine 

eee —_ after-life, and point the path 

ugh penitence to ®. Pray for me then 

Ash Gn th Gin te ek 
Elena. Farewell, my lord. 
Artevelde. And is it thus we part. Enough, enough; 

Full hearts, few words. But there is yet another 

I would not leave unsaid. If time be short 

To seek for pardon of my sins from Heaven, 

To thee and for my sins against thyself 

I shall not in the shortest sue in vain. 

For reparation of one fatal fault, 

I would that I might be preserved to-day ; 


If not, I know that I shall fall iven. 

Elena. Try me no further, Artevelde; go, go; 
If I should to thee one word of love, 

I should not hold myself on this side reason. 

Go, whilst I have my senses, Artevelde ; 
Or stay and hear the passion of my heart 
Break out—and not in words; if and shrieks 
Thou would’st be fain to witness, stay; if not, 
Content thee with one bitter word, Adieu! 

Artevelde, Dearest, be brave; no fate forbids us yet 

To trust that we shall meet again. Take heart, 
And with a God-speed send me on my way. 
Oh! look the Knight of Heurlée hither hastes 


To chide my lingering. 
Elena. He! he! I hate him. 
Why is he with thee wheresoe’er thou goest ? 
It sonds a very horror to aie 
To see his fiendish face! y is it he 
That comes to bring thee? 
Artevelde. What imports it? Nay, 
Elena, love, what ails thee? What is this? 
She hears me not—What ho! Cecile! 


[Enter Cucte. 
There, take her. 


Cecile. She will be better soon, my lord. 

Artevelde, Say worse. 
"Tis better for her to be thus bereft. 
Go, take her in; nay, stop; one kiss—the last— 
One kiss—and not return’d—and not return’d— 
And on a brow so cold! bat colder still 
Perchance may mine be when thy passionate lips 
Shall press it once again. Unhappy girl! 
The curse of beauty was upon thy birth, 
Nor love bestowed a blessing. Fare thee well! 


The next time that Elena and Artevelde are brought 
together is when she leans over his dead body, listening 
to the words of the French lords, and dies herself, after 
slaying Sir Fleureant. 

ne great charm of Sir Henry Taylor’s poems lies in 
the way in which they seem to present their time and 
their people to the reader. In “St. Clement’s Eve” 
we seem to be at once cast amongst the people and 
court of the mad King Charles, and our sympathy for 
the poet’s Orleans, and our hatred to the poet's Burgundy, 
are as keenly aroused as if we were of that time and its 
factions. This, too, is the case with the long chronicle 
poem of Artevelde’s career, where the life-like reality 
given to all the characters presents the little cosmos of 
the Flemish town in a manner whose inspiration must — 
be sought, not among the writers of to-day, but among 


| the Elizabethan dramatists. Where, however, Sir Henry 


Taylor differs from the best of these is in the limitation 
of his field ; his list of characters is but narrow, and the 
humonr of the lower classes, which would have afforded — 
so many opportunities to his predecessors, and which is 
certainly wanting to complete the picture of medisval 
Flemish life, is untouched by him. 

In the preface to thé poem the author brings certain 
accusations against the influence of the romenne Bote 
which had just preceded him. Apart from the di ty 
of appreciating the judgment of a poet upon the works 
of others running in channels wholly foreign to his own 
genius, the fears expressed in it have little need of ex- 
pression to-day, and neither the soundness of the 
criticism, nor the correctness of the generalities, calls for 
discussion now. 


ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHWOMEN. 


Illustrious Irishwomen. By E. Owens Blackburne. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 
Let us for one moment imagine—we confess, the 
picture has its terrors—the heroines of the present 
memoirs suddenly and simultaneously stepping forth 
from their present silent dwelling-place, and, regardless 
of gaps of time and space, brought together in one 
social gathering. What chattering there would be, 
what laughter; above all, what quarrelling! But no 
one could fail to perceive that it was, after all, a family 
party—Grainne O’Mailly, sea-queen and pirate, sister 
to Margaret Woffington, the popular actress of two 
centuries later; sister also to Sydney, Lady Morgan, to 
the distinguished Countess of Blessington—aye, even 
sister to demure Mrs. Hemans, and didactic Miss Edge- 
worth, who, under their mantle of decorum, hid never- 
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theless some of the family eccentricities. Of course 
Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite of the kindred of 
Ram, would have a great deal to say about this touch 
of nature—Irish nature, audacity, independence, wit— 
making all these delightful women akin. He would 
observe, with just severity, that it seemed, above all, to 
reveal itself in a common antipathy to feminine respect- 
ability, and a common inclination to go gipsyin 
along the path of life, lighting stray fires wit 
purloined sticks rather than economising the coals 
and using up the cinders of the .domestic hearth. 
Quite true, from the excellent Elihu’s point of 
view. But let us not be Buzites of the kindred 
of Ram. For where would be the moral utility of 
oe one’s head over such a bright, bewitching com- 
pany of—Ghosts? Their ill-treated husbands, their too 
numerous lovers, their bills, their practical jokes, their 
fits of fury, may now be forgiven them. They have 
passed out from the great school-room (where their 
offences receive due punishment), and now return only 
as visitors. We can afford to smile over their past 
transgressions without endangering present discipline ; 
for does not the rod, which did not spare them in their 
day, still hang upon the school-room wall ? 

She (Grainne O’Mailly) was a great pirate and plunderer from 
her youth. It is Transcended to us by Tradition that the very Day 
she was brought to bed of her first Child that a Turkish Corsair 
attacked her ships, and that they were Getting the Better of her 
Men. She got up, put the Quilt about her and a string about her 
neck, took two Blunder-Bushes in her hands, came on Deck, began 
damning and Capering about. Her monstrous size and odd figure 
surprised the Turks; their officers gathered together, talking of her ; 
this was what she wanted, stretched both her hands, fired the two 
Blunder-Bushes at them, and Destroyed the officers. 


The above is quoted by Miss Blackburne from a MS. 
in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. This is the Grainne 
O’Mailly we have described as typical head and elder 
sister of this family of ‘Illustrious Irishwomen.’ The 
‘‘damning and capering ”’—aye, and the two “ Blunder- 
Bushes ’”’—would not have been beyond the capabilities 
of most of them, certainly not beyond those of Margaret 
Woffington, for instance ; although the modest quilt and 
string round the neck would scarcely have been a satis- 
factory toilette in her eyes. Margaret, otherwise P 
Woffington, Garrick’s “ Lovely Peggy,’ for whom he 
‘‘tnned the vocal shell,” had a brisk little encounter of 
her own, where we may be sure the damning and caper- 
ing were not wanting, though. for lack of “ Blunder- 
Bushes ” she had only a r of lath and her own dear 
finger-nails with which to do battle. The scene, instead 
of the deck of a vessel, was the green-room of Drury 
Lane Theatre; and the enemy no Turkish corsair, but 
a beauteous sister actress and Irishwoman, George-Anne 
Bellamy, who had presumed to appear in a new gorgeous 
Paris dress which out-dazzled the jealous Peggy! But, 
after all, our sympathies go with Peggy ; and we are not 
at all sorry for the few scratches she may have given 
her rival, whose meek lamentations over her own 
naughtiness (she was to the full as naughty as Mar- 
garet Woffington, and selfish into the bargain), and 
assumption of virtuous superiority, kindle our wrath 
against her. Peggy Woffington, although her manners 
were certainly deficient in repose, and her moral conduct 
not at all up to the Buzite standard of excellence, was in- 
variably generous, honest, and healthy-hearted— from the 
days when, as a little child of ten, she acted Polly 
Peachum, in the Fownes Street Booth, at Dublin (help- 
ing her mother, who sold oranges to the play-goers, to 
carry home her empty baskets after the performance), to 
the time when, in the prime of her beauty and her 
popularity, she was struck down “by the hand of 
death ’”’ in the sight of a frightened audience, whom she 
had just been delighting with her representation of 
Rosalind in As You Like It. “When she again 
came off at the quick change of dress, she com- 
plained of being ill, but got accoutred and returned 
to finish the part and pronounce the epilogue speech, 


‘If it be true that good wine needs no bush, it is as 
true that a good play needs no epilogue,’ &c. But when 
arrived at, ‘If I were among you, I would kiss as many 
of you as had beards that pleased me,’ her voice broke, 


she faltered, endeavoured to go on, but could not — 
then in a voice of tremor screamed, ‘O God! O God, 
tottered to the stage-door speechless, where she was 
caught. The audience of course applauded until she 
was out of sight; and then sunk into awful looks of 
astonishment, both young and old, before and behind 
the curtain, to see one of the most handsome women of 
the age, a favourite principal actress, who had for 
several seasons given high entertainment, struck so 
suddenly by the hand of death, in such a time and place, 
and in her prime of life.” 

Poor P Woffington! Of course the virtuous 
son of Barachel would not fail to moralise over this 
closing scene, when she took so pathetic and solemn 
a farewell of a public for whose culture, as well as 
Eeenne she conscientiously laboured. But a 
ar more pitiable ending was that of her brilliant 
rival, George-Anne Bellamy. We have confessed that 
we have no partiality for George-Anne, with her soft 
blue eyes and mock righteousness, undisturbed by oc- 
casional backslidings and elopements. Margaret Wot. 
fington, for instance, would have chosen a more con- 
venient season for eloping than the middle of a play, 
leaving the actors and audience in the lurch! The 
humour of the proceeding does not atone for the want 
of consideration. But selfishness, vanity, and hypocrisy, 
are all forgotten and forgiven when we come to the 
once brilliant and adored actress, alighting from the 
Dublin coach after thirteen years’ absence, amidst the 
dismayed silence of the Trinity College students, who 
had assembled to welcome the lovely George-Anne 
Bellamy, of whom they had heard so much. “ Fancy a 
dirty little creature bent nearly double, enfeebled by 
fatigue, her countenance tinged with jaundice, and in 
every respect the reverse of a person who could make 
the least pretensions to beauty. A profound silence 
reigned; they looked at her pityingly, and dispersed 
without a word.” Here is the account of her reception 
at the theatre, which Miss Blackburne quotes from Tate 
Wilkinson’s ‘ Memoirs :’— 

Expectation was so t that the house filled as fast as the 
people could thrust in, with or without paying. On ing her 

ret line behind the scene—* Lead me, ye virgins, 1 me to that 
kind voice ”—it struck the ears of the audience as harsh and un- 
musical; yet she was received as was prepared and determined by 
all who were her or Mr. Mossop’s friends, and the public at 
with repeated plaudits on her enirée. But the roses were fled; the 
young, the once lovely, Bellamy was turned haggard, and her eyes 
that used to charm all hearts appeared sunk, large, hollow, and 
ghastly. O Time, Time! thy glass should often be consulted; for 
before the first short scene had py cng om ep and pity sat on 
every countenance. By the end of the third act, they were all 
like Bobadil) planet-struck ; the other two acts hobbled through. 

he curtain aroPE , aad ae Bellamy never after drew a single 
ee there. She left Dublin without a single friend to regret 
er 1088. 

After this, we have her arrested for debt: taking a 
situation as housekeeper to one of her former lovers, 
Count Haslang, throwing it up to fall into difficulties 
again, and dying in a debtor’s prison! Surely a much 
more miserable conclusion to a life of brilliant triumphs 
than M. t Woffington’s premature exit from the 
beloved stage, with the plaudits, genuine expressions of 
admiration and love in her case, of an enthusiastic house 
ringing in her ears. But if more miserable, so much 
the more sacred; not a subject for any save silent 
moralising. Here, even more than in the case of 
Margaret Woffington, Elihu the son of Barachel the 
Bazite had best hold his peace. 

Is it the fault of Miss Blackburne’s sympathies, or 
because of the naughtiness of our own hearts, that we 
find her actresses so much better company than her 
literary women? The truth is that, in the case of the 
latter, though the mantle of Grainne O’Mailly is still 
hidden away and worn on occasions, the no costume 
is far more conventional. But we must make an ex- 
ception in favour of the two eccentric ladies of Llan- 
gollen, who fall romantically in love with each other in 
their youth, elope together, and form a bower of bliss 
remote from the world, where they wear beaver hats 
and starched neck-cloths, and entertain illustrious 
travellers, until, at the respective ages of ninety and 
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-8ix, forsake the Lla cottage for the 
liseeilisa eacigerds the younger of the two friends 
following close upon the steps of the elder in death, as 
she had'done in life, But, to be brief, there is not one 
uninteresting or commonplace chapter among Miss 
Blackburne’s life-stories; she has certainly performed 
her work of “silent iotism,’’ to use her own ex- 

ression, most sympathetically and well, and proved 

nd dispute what few people, we imagine, have ever 

questioned—that ‘“‘ Nature has never been niggard of her 
physical and intellectual gifts to the Irish race.” 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Memorials of Charlotte Williams-Wynn. Edited b 
her Sister. (Longmans.)—These memorials, whic 
consist. entirely of Miss Wynn’s letters to various 
friends, were originally printed for private circulation, 
but were read with such interest by persons unacquainted 
with the writer, that they have been given to the 
general public. For the general public the work should 
perhaps have been reduced instead of —s enlarged,” 
and certainly it ought to have been provided with an 
index—there should be a law against publishing bio- 

phies without indexes—but the letters are sufficiently 
interesting to afford an hour’s pleasant reading. The 
letters from Paris (pp. 99-167), where Miss Wynn was 
during the coup d'état of December 1851, and for some 
weeks afterwards, give a very vivid picture of the 
excitement of the period from the point of view of an 
Englishwoman who lived through it with no companion 
but her sister. Miss Wynn seems to have been a very 
remarkable woman, with a breadth of sympathy which 
almost amounted to genius, shocking her friends by the 
catholic incongruities of her library, reading Kant and 
Hegel, being at one time engrossed in Locke, finding in 
‘Hyperion’ a reflection of her own youthful dreams, 
living in friendly acquaintanceship with Bunsen, Mau- 
rice, Carlyle, and other celebrities. Many shrewd 
remarks showing a keen appreciation of character, 
are scattered through her letters. The following, for 
example, is a good reading of Sir Robert Peel’s character, 
some years before his conversion to Free Trade. ‘ You 
say in your last letter that you have not much con- 
Sdente in our present Premier, and I have no doubt you 
have good grounds for it; but still I think he possesses 
some good qualities, which peculiarly fit him to lead in 
the present time. His firmness, or obstinacy, which 
will cause him to part with half his Cabinet, however 
influential they may be, rather than give up to them, if 
he does not think them right; and ce his sovereign 
contempt for that bugbear consistency, which appears 
to me to be generally the phantom that scares all states- 
men more or less from the path they ought to tread.” 
The following comment on Mr. Gladstone is easier to 
make now than it wasin 1841. “They say Mr. Glad- 
stone has been given two offices, in order, if possible, to 
keep him quiet, and, by giving him too much to do, to 
ee him from troubling his head about the Church ; 
ut I know it will be in vain, for to a speculative mind 
like his, theology is a far more inviting and extensive 
field than any that is offered by the Board of Trade.” 
Miss Wynn's judgment of Dr. Newman, recorded in 
1847, is severe, but the passage chosen to support it 
shows sharp penetration. ‘The defence he sets up for 
his former intolerant abuse of Rome is sadly weak, and 
goes far to prove that he never was a true man, and 
cared more for his Church than for the truth. He says 
(page 9) :—‘I said to myself I am not speaking my 
own words (with regard to the abuse of Rome). I am 
but following almost a consensus of the divines of my 
Church, they have ever used the strongest language 
ss Rome. I wish to throw myself into their system ; 
while I say what they say, I am safe. What a melan- 
choly exhibition of a Churchman. Is this ‘Prove all 
eros hold fast that which is good’? The foregoing 
w seem to me the key to his whole career.” 


Modern Birmingham and its Institutions. By J. A, 
Mangford. VolumeII. (Birmingham: E. C. Osborne; 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Dr. Langford, 
the energetic and laborious: son of an energetic: and: 
laborious town, has. given us, in the second volume of: 
his useful history of ‘* Modern Birminghaui,’’ a chronicle: 
of local events from the year 1851 to the re 1871, Much, 
of: it has — - little oe ions oe those who do 
not—unhappily for them, as Dr. may: per | 
pases ae chad town; but a good deal, ially. 
that relating to the last Reform agitation, the centre of 
which was at Birmi appeals to a wider class of 
readers. The whole, in fact, may be read with advantage, 
by those who need the lesson how much public: spirit 
and political zeal the life of a provincial town may 
develop. London is too large and unwieldy to admit of 
anything like the same amount of it; and the many- 
sided, more or less cosmopolitan life of every capital, 
large or small, which is of priceless advantage from an 
intellectual point of view, does not nevertheless foster. 
that unity of feeling and for which many 
provincial towns, and particularly Birmingham, are 
distinguished. A book like Dr. Langford’s may be 
read with profit by that numerous. class of persons. 
whose knowledge of their native land is. confined to 
London society and country houses, and not merely, as 
he is modestly content to hope, by his fellow-townsmen, 
The work is a model of faithful, accurate, conscientious 
labour. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Gladstone was taunted with shirking the dis- 
cussion of the County Franchise in one of his talks with 
excursionists at Hawarden. He is the last man to rest 
under such a taunt, and he has found his . recwing in 
Mr. Lowe’s article on the subject. in the October Fort. 
nightly, to which he replies-in the present number of the 
Nineteenth Century. The article would not be Mr. 
Gladstone’s if it did not deal incidentally with a good 
many topics not strictly included in the question of the 
County Franchise. The gist of his reply to Mr. Lowe 
on that question is found in the following sentences :— 
“Tt will not suffice to threaten, as Mr. Lowe 
us, with a tumble down the precipice, towards which he 
says we are rapidly gliding, and at. the. foot of which, 
we shall be smashed toatoms. The argument has. lost 
its force by its repetition, like the promises of Tarkish 
reform. We have the advantage of experience. We 
have fallen down these precipices, and know. what. it is. _ 
We fell down a precipice in 1832, a.much higher preci- 
pice than any now before us, and were greatly the better 
for it. We fell down another precipice in 1867, and we 
are, to say the least, none the worse, in the 
dark I do not recommend; but. I contend. that, there 
is light enough. The middle class were admitted, be- 
cause they were loyal to our institutions, sober and 
thoughtful in disposition, having access to political in- 
formation, reasonably of forming a judgment 
on public affairs, well disposed to defer to the opinion, 
and advice of those who might be more capable still. 


In 1867 we determined, and in that year and 1869 we. 
gave full effect to the determination, that the honse-. 


holders: in towns. were so far of these quali-. 
ties in the aggregate, that they likewise ought to, 
possess the franchise. And now the question is raised: 
whether it ought not, on like grounds, to be given to). 
householders: in the counties, There is not one of 
them who, if he moved into a town and dwelt in the 
meanest hovel there, would not have what we want to 
give him. Primé facie they have had a, plea, ab 
least since the Act of 1867. To get rid of this, 
plea, we must put forth something in bar of 
it. Some answer or other must be lodged.’ Mr. 
Gladstone then proceeds to ask what form the de+ 
murrer shall take. It may be said that the county, 
householders are individually less qualified to exercise: 
the suffrage than town householders. Or it may be said: 
that they are less qualified collectively—that there is an’ 
essential and constitutional difference between county 
constituencies and town constituencies, Orit may: be: 
said that we have made a. false step by admitting the, 
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towns, and, though that is irretrievable, we should not 
make matters worse by admitting the counties. Or it 
may be said that, if the counties are admitted, we should 
have to face the difficulty of redistributing electoral 
districts,.and that any new arrangement must add to 
the already enormous cost of elections. Each of these 
difficulties Mr. Gladstone discusses in detail with his 
usual thoroughness, but he has little to add to the con- 
clasiveness of the arguments which have so often been 
advanced on the subject. His statement of the cardinal 


on of ee government, against Mr. 

’s plausible contention that the personnel of the 
House of Commons tends to deteriorate under an ex- 
tended suffrage, is a model of clearness :— 


With respect to intellectual not moral competency generally, I 
admit that it is leisure, training, and culture, which give not only 
the broadest and firmest, but the most elastic capacity for the 
treatment of publicquestions. Were we beings of pure intellect, or 
were the ions of the understandi ~~ ected by interest and 
“ partial tion,” the argument woul: very strong for some- 
thing like the Russian government: for erie a monopoly of 
political power to the most highly educated persons. And I own it 
appears to me that this is the legitimate upshot of many of the 
arguments used in 1866, and again at this time, against the enlarge- 
ment of the suffrage. The answer is, that no single portion of the 
community is fit to be trusted with absolute power; and that those 
portions of it, which have less of leisure, of intellectual training, 
and of general capacity for affairs, may notwithstanding make up 
for the deficiency by a disposition practically to admit its existence, 
and to lean, freely and confidingly, on the judgments of those who 
have superior opportunities, and have also, or are supposed to have, 
superior fitness. Independence, of which I have yet to speak, and 
which is justly reckoned among the valuable qualifications of an 
elector, is the counterpoise to this (so to call it) adjectivetendency ; 
re pro two are not, except in their abuse, contradictory one to 
the other, 


Professor Bain’s article in the Contemporary Review, 
on the Civil Service Examination Scheme, to which 
we refer elsewhere, comes very opportunely. It is 
occupied chiefly with two points, the position of Science 
in the Examination and the position of Language. 
When the paper was written, apparently Lord Salis- 
bury’s new scheme had not been published, so that this is 
a criticism of the old scheme. What Professor Bain has to 
say about the relations of the sciences,and the supreme in- 
difference which the Civil Service Commissioners showed 
to their relations in their grouping of them in the list, 
and the marks they assigned to each, rather bears 
out Lord Salisbury in the prominence he gives to 
Chemistry as a fundamental or mother science, though 
it hardly justifies him in excluding the derivative and 

i ry sciences from the competition altogether. 
It is on the subject of however, that Pro- 
fessor Bain departs startlingly from received views. Lord 
Salisbury has excluded Literature and History altogether 
from the list of subjects; Professor Bain, on the other 
hand, thinks that the only really valuable part of the 
examination for civil servants is the historiéal side, 
with its “ searching questions on important institutions 
and events, together with what may be called their 
philosophy.” He proposes that languages should be 
excluded from the competition, and he turns the 
tables very neatly on those who hold that a 
knowledge of the original language is necessa 
to an understanding of any period of history. If 
this is so, he contends, then candidates ac- 
uainted with the languages would have such a pro- 
Siena advantage over candidates who were not, that 
everybody would be obliged to learn the languages. 
The experiment should be tried, he urges, of giving an 
examination in history, and he adds literature, without 
requiring a knowledge of the languages. The candi- 
dates would answer at their own risk; it would be for 
the examiners to say how far their answers were satis- 
factory. Professor Bain’s article is so condensed and 
“‘ concentrated ” that it is impossible to give an abstract 
of all its arguments. It is worth studying by all con- 
cerned in the higher competitions. 


The publication of Mr. Nassau Senior’s conversations 
with M. Thiers is continued in the Fortnightly Review. 
The conversations were held ‘while M. Thiers was in 
England after the coup d’état, and the present instal- 


ment deals almost entirely with the last days of the 
reign of Louis Philippe the flight from the Tuileries, 
of which M. Thiers seems to have given a very minute 
account, Mr. Senior has preserved very well the 
dramatic liveliness of the narrator; the report reads 
almost as if M. Thiers’ talk had been taken down in 
shorthand as the words fell fromhim. The following is 
a characteristic answer to a — put by Mr. Senior, 
whether his relations as a Minister with the Citizen 
King were agreeable :— 

“I cannot say,” answered Thiers, “that we were in all respects 
well suited, yet we liked one another. I enjoyed his finesse, 
his knowledge, his sagacity, and the charm of his manner, He 
liked my frankness, and, perhaps, did not dislike my petulance. 
With me he was thoroughly at ease, not so with Guizot. But the 
King and I were each of us too fond of having his own way to 
tolerate long the relation of King and Minister. He wanted to seo 
all my dispatches. I let him look at tho long and formal ones, 
on the condition that he would not attempt to alter them; but the 
shorter ones, the confidential notes, written while the courier was 
standi Za his boots, I would not show to him. There was not 
time ; to give the last mot. It would mot have done to 
waste an hour or two in sending these to the Tuileries.” 


Mr. Senior does not seem to have been the only | 


English friend to whom M. Thiers made biographical 
revelations. Some three rs ago an English lady, 
Miss Emily Crawford, “asked his assistance in collect- 
ing materials for a sketch of his eventful life,” and 
always ready to talk about himself, and particularly 
anxious to be properly represented to the English public, 
he at once promised her every assistance in his power. 
“Call on me,” he said, “in the mornings, when I am 
not so much absorbed by visitors—at six o’clock if you 
like (!). Bring me a list of questions. ‘Question me 
without fear of giving offence. I shall answer truth- 
fully, asking noite of your friendship, but something 
of your indulgence.” Miss Crawford seems to have made 
an excellent use of her opportunities, for the result is a 
very lively ere, deeedh quite the best biography 
of M. Thiers that has yet been published, It es, at 
last, the vexed question as to M. Thiers’ parentage, and 
shows that, strange to say, nearly all the statements on 
that point are more or less correct. The father of M. 
Thiers was a very versatile n, a sort of Micawber, 
as Miss Crawford very aptly says. He was a dock- 
rter, when Thiers came into the world—Miss Craw- 
ord’s sketch comprehends such minuti@ as an extract 
from the diary of the accoucheur—but this was when he 
was at the nadir of his fortune. He was of a respect- 
able and literary Marseilles family, and had been educated 
for the bar, but had led a vagrant and sree ee life, 
and is described by the Marquis de Fonvielle, who en- 
countered him once at sea, as a “ talking encyclopedia,” 
who “knows the entire globe round which he says he 
has sailed with Captain Marchant,” and is ‘ in 
the rig et ngee of technical, scientific,-and nautical 
terms, in the description of the countries visited by the 
captain, in the designation of latitudes, 
and men, and log-book dates.” The Marquis’s sketch 
of the father would have served, indeed, as a de- 
scription of the son, who at one time, before he had 
established himself as a political writer and man of 
action, contemplated also making a voyage round the 
world. The sketch in Macmillan’s is full of such in- 
teresting personal details, and is very brightly written. 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s verses in the Cornhill, entitled 
‘‘The Last Redoubt,” remind us that we have not 
emerged from the savage state. Here are the opening 
lines :— 

Kacelyevo's slope still felt 

The cannon’s bolts and the rifles’ pelt ; 

For a last redoubt up the hill remained, 

By the Russ yet held, by the Turk not gained. 


Mehemet.Ali stroked his beard ; 
His lips were clinched and his look was weird ; 
Round | him were ranks of his folk, 


Their faces blackened with and smoke, 

‘* Clear me the Museovite out!” he*eried. 

Then the name of “ Allah!” echoed wide, 

And the fezzes were waved and the lowered, 
And on to the last redoubt they po 


‘Qlear me the Muscovite out” is good, as also the 
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“ weird ” look of Mehemet Ali, and “waving”’ is a highly 
icturesque epithet for the fez, but schoolboys generally 
baie to burn such masterpieces abont the age of 


sixteen, What a glorious thing it is to be ever young! 








DRAMA. 


a Oe 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE.—* RUSSIA.” 


The production of Russia at the National Theatre, as 
the Queen’s is henceforth to be called, is remarkable, if 
for nothing else, for this—that ithas effectually dispelled 
theidea that the frequenters of the Gallery are not as much 
_ alive to the funny side of melodramatic extravagance as 


the frequenters of the Stalls. The authors of Russia, 


Messrs. Farnie and Reece, have ee been trying 
to kill two birds with one stone. They seem to have 
introduced here and there into their play melodramatic 
tit-bits, in the most approved style of the art, with a 
view to fetching the Pit and Gallery, at the same 
time that they forced the Stalls and Dress Circle 
to break into smiles and enjoy the awe-struck 
hush with which their heroics were received by the 
less cultivated portions of the audience. This is the 
most charitable explanation of certain passages in the 
play. But the scheme miscarried. When the young lady 
in the Virgin Snow Forest enjoined her companion to 
sleep, and assured her that “No wolf of the forest shall 
harm thee while I am near,” the “ gods’’ were not silent 
with admiring sympathy, but broke into prolonged peals 
of merry laughter. When the villain of the piece was 
captured, and the avenger of insulted virtue declared 
for his instant execution, and a light-hearted manly 
Englishman intervened, and said, “This must not be,” 
demanded trial by jury, and cracked his thumbs to 
show that this was a matter of course in his country, 
the response from the upper regions of the theatre was, 
not a thrill of patriotic pride, but a derisive titter. 
Even the impressive “ Be calm,” addressed to an 
advocate of immediate action, infuriated by the recital 
of the villain’s last wickedness, was hailed with joy as 
an old acquaintance. Every now and again the dialogue 
had to be suspended till the Gallery had exhausted their 
mirth over some remark intended to fill their minds with 
pity or terror. We do not for a moment suppose that 
certs has lost its charm, but it is quite clear that 
its commonplaces will no longer do duty. 

How far the plot is due to Prince Lubomirski’s 
novel, how far to the French dramatic version played at 
the Porte St. Martin, and how far to the invention of 
our dramatists, is a question on which we are not com- 
petent to speak, but as it stands it is a sufficiently good 
framework for an interesting play. There are no 
violent improbabilities in it, none at least which would 
appear so to an audience ready to believe anything 
aad the irregularities of despotism in Russia. The 
most improbable thing in the play is that an officer of 
the English Guards, moving in Court society at St. 
Petersburg, should be seized and sent into Siberia 
without inquiry made or feared ; but a large proportion 
of the average audience are confirmed in their preju- 
dices by such an indignity, and ask themselves no 
questions as to its being a likely occurrence. To the 
credit of the audience it must be admitted that, artfully 
as the dramatists appealed to their prejudices, on the 
first night at least all demonstrations of political feel- 
ing, one way or the other, were promptly suppressed. 
If the part of the Englishman L’Estrange had not been 
made so silly and ridiculous by the actor to whom it 
was entrusted, perhaps the flattery would have told 
more effectively, for the audience would not have refused 
to applaud good acting in a character to which they 
were favourably dis Mr. Billington spoiled the 
effect even of a very clever retort to the Emperor, by 
—- his back upon his Majesty when he had delivered 
himself of it, and “huffing,” to use a good old word, 
across the stage. There are not so many strong cha- 
racters in the piece that the authors can afford to have a 


really effective one rendered worse than useless. The 
chief defect in the play is the want of individuality in 
the characters. Mr. Hermann Vezin succeeds, as he 
ate does, in giving an intense reality to the villain 
Schelm ; but when the Englishman, his rival, who is in- 
tended as the chief counter-poise, succeeds only in being 
ridiculous, the balance of the action is hopelataly lost. 
To match the diabolical energy and astuteness of Schelm, 
there is another antagonist, one Muller, a former tool ofhis, 
whom he has outwitted and who is burning for reven 
Some of the incidents in this part are well sustained by Mr. 
Arthur Stirling, a sound melodramatic actor, but there 
are other passages where he excites laughter in place of 
respectful interest. Whether this is the fault of the 
authors, who give him such melodramatic hacks as 
“Former tool, now your tool no more,” and “ No, he 
shall die a hundred deaths in one,” or of the terrific 
play with eyebrow and monstache with which Mr. 
Stirling accompanies the delivery of these sentences, it 
is not easy to say. The third prominent antagonist of 
Schelm, whose hand is against every character and every 
character’s hand against him, is a comic Irish servant, 
Corporal Flannigan, who is always turning up with 
marvellous readiness and resource at the right moment. 
This part is very humorously played by Mr. Sheil 
Barry. The heroine, andielaleds by Miss Carlisle, is 
rather a colourless and characterless person, whose chief 
business lies in defying the tyrant Schelm, and threaten- 
ing to kill herself with a dagger. Want of weight is 
the only fault of which Miss Carlisle can be accused ; 
she plays with admirably good intention. Miss Henrietta 
Hodson has unfortunately very little to do as the 
Countess Lanine, the faithful friend of the heroine. 

In spite of all its faults, Russia is a very enjoyable 
entertainment. It would be a mistake to suppose that, 
because now and then the audience laugh joyously 
where they ought to shed tears or be thrilled to their 
very marrow, the play is therefore not worth seeing. 
Some of these ill-advised passages may have been re- 
moved since the first performance ; but apart from the 
dialogue, which seems to us to have been too sweepingly 
condemned, the scen and the costumes alone are 
worth the price of admission. 


VARIORUM 


—_—-0 —— 


NOTES. . 


On Wednesday last, Professor Bell, the inventor of the _ 


telephone, read a paper before the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers on “ Researches in Electric Telephony.” This paper 
was most admirably written and delivered, and gave a sort of 
life-history of the telephone. In the course of it, Professor 
Bell stated one or two facts which have come under his notice, 


‘both in his own experiments and those of others, which will 


startle most electricians, and which will probably afford much 
food for thought to those who are trying to discover the nature 
of electricity. He said that he found that if the primary 
circuit of an induction coil be interrupted rapidly by a body 
vibrating fast enough to produce a musical tone, then 
the secondary circuit emitted a note also; he had heard 
this note from a friend’s thumb, both he and the friend 
being included in the circuit, and also had heard it 


from a piece of paper in the secondary circuit. Again, — a8 


Professor Bell had just had intelligence from America 
that on one of the lines worked by the telephone, although there 
were only two telephones in the circuit, i.e., one at each end of 
the line, nevertheless, night after night, the sounds ‘of 
singing to a pianoforte accompaniment, followed by the indis- 
tinct sounds of someone reciting, had been heard at one end 
of the line. These two facts taken together are very suggestive. 
The other curious point is that the size and weight of the iron 
vibrating diaphragm in the telephone has but little influence 
on its articulating power. So far is this the case, that when 
Professor Bell used as a diaphragm a block of wood five inches 
square and one inch thick, with a plate of sheet-iron glued 
firmly to one face of the diaphragm, and so arranged it that 
the wocden side received the vibrations of the voice, the in- 
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strument spoke as clearly as ever. From these facts he suggests 


some traditions, not very trustworthy though, to the effect 


that perhaps molecular vibration in the plate has more to do | that this boldly Anacreontic lay—in which Teutonic students 


with the action of this instrument than the vibrations of the 
plate as a whole, 


A Viennese paper has taken the trouble to analyse the 
bulletins of apocryphal battles published by its contem- 
poraries in that city since the beginning of the present war. 
The battles fought in the columns of these papers, and in 
which nothing more precious than ink bas been shed—seventy- 
seven in all—are thus distributed among the Viennese press. 
In the Neue Freie Presse, 13; in the Presse, 3; in the Deutsche 
Zeitung, 7; in the Fremdenblatt, 1; in the Neue Wiener Tag- 
batt, 19; in the Extrablatt, 17; in the Morgenpost, 5; in the 
Vorstadtzeitung, 9; in the Tagespres'e, 2; in the Wiener 
Abendpost,1. The slain in these combats are distributed as 
follows: According to the Neue Freie Presse, 390,00) Rus- 
sians; to the Presse, 12,000; to the Deutsche Zeitung, 176,000 
Russians and 5,000 Roumanians; to the Neue Wiener Tag- 
blatt, :210,000 Russians; to the Extrablatt, 380,000; to the 
Morgenpost, 140,000; to the Fremdenblatt, 27,000; to the 
Vorstadtzeitung, 10,000; and to the Tagespresse, 4,000. The 
author of the calculation proceeds with the number of times 
that the Russians have evacuated the Shipka Pass—eleven ac- 
cording to the Neue Wiener Tagblatt—and concludes by ex- 
pressing the hope that someune will undertake a similar task 
of revision with regard to the London press, and particularly 
to the Daily Telegraph, which he is envious enough to call an 
imaginative newspaper. 


Mr. John Welsh, the newly-appointed Minister of the 
United States to St. James’s, is a man of the highest stand- 
ing in his city, Philadelphia. He is a Republican of a 
somewhat Conservative tinge, and has never been a “poli- 
tician,” in the American sense of the word ; in fact, he has 
been chiefly distinguished in finance rather than in politics, 
H{e is a man no longer young, of culture and of character, 
much liked in his own city, and in every way qualified to do 
credit to the choice of President Hayes, He is not known on 
this side of the ocean, but in politics noisy reputations travel 
fast, and it is perhaps no bad recommendation of him that his 
name has made so little figure in the programmes of partisan- 
ship. 


By the death of Mr. Joseph Durham, English art has lost a 
valued exponent, and the art world of London has lost one of 
its most valued members. Nobody could have been more 
yenial in private life than Mr. Durham, who, in spite of his 
long and wearying illness, retained an almost boyish joyousness 
of manner to the last. Mr. Durham used to tell his friends a 
pretty story about his youthful ambition to get into the 
Academy, and about his having sat one night~en the steps of 
the National Gallery, where the Academy then was, wondering 
whether he should ever see a work of his admitted into the 
sacred enclosure, 


The correspondents of certain American newspapers have 
cut out two new pieces of work for Karl Rosebery. Not 
content with marrying him first to the richest heiress in New 
York, and then to the richest heiress in London, with making 
him the author of the ‘Cheveley Novels,’ and with represent- 
ing him as getting up at five in the morning to read Plato 
and Hobbes, they now, through a Chicago newspaper, make 
him out to be engaged on two important works simultaneously — 
‘The Ethics of the Turf,’ and ‘ The Future Relations between 
British Aristocracy and Democracy.’ According to the Chicago 
chronicler, Lord Rosebery pleads for permission to the peerage 
to enter the House of Commons. 


The German student's song, “ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes 
dum sumus,” is so great a favourite at the Unive sities between 
the Baltic and the Alps that learned inquiries into its origin 
are always sure to attract attention. Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben, the distinguished savant and wandering minstrel of the 
Liberal cause before 1848, had already applied his deep know- 
ledge of ancient German literature to the subject. Theodor 
Creitzenach continued Fallersleben’s inquiries. A new 


pamphlet has now just appeared, from the pen of Gustav 
Schwetschke, which treats of the same question. There are 


especially delight when they throw their burning torches 
together on a heap in the public square—was sung as early 
as the sixteenth century. The first word of the song occurs, 
at any rate, as the title of a poem, in Sebastian Brant, 
the famous satirist of the fifteenth century, who wrote the 
‘Ship of Fools,’ There is an old hymn of the year 1267, 
which shows some affinity, in general thought and phraseology, 
with the modern Gaudeamus ; but, of course, not in the gay 
style of the latter. A first impression of the song, a mixture 
of Latin and German verses, with allusions sorely wanting: in | 
strictness, dates from 1776. In 1781, a certain Kindleben gave 
the poem its present shape. He seems to have been, if not 
exactly a Villon, at any rate no saint; and his end was a 
miserable one. Being sent away from Dresden on account of 
his disorderly life, he died in abject poverty. Few hitherto 
knew this, when they merrily sang their: ‘“ Pereat tristitia! 
Pereant osores! Pereat Diabolus! quivis anti-Burschius atque 
irrisores |” | , 
Count Moltke celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday last 
Friday. Congratulations poured upon him from all sides, 
especially from the Royal family and the general staff. 


Uik has two good cartoens this week. One represents the 
great chancellor, Prince Bismarck, sitting on the ministerial 
bench with his arms akimbo, and booted and spurred in the 
full majesty of his all-pervading bulk and breadth. The rest 
of the ministers are struggling to keep their places, but at one 
end Count Eulenburg has just tumbled off, whilst at the other 
General Stosch just manages to keep on, The second cartoon 
represents MacMahon as a Jupiter's head, whence issues a tiny 
Minerva after the manner of Lulu, in the dress and favourite 
attitude of Napoleon I, Under the picture are the words: 
“Parturtunt (Mac) M(ah)ontes, Nascetur BoNnaPaRtis- 
MUS.” - 


The Pesther Lloyd publishes information from Fiume, ac- 
cording to which the Russian officer appointed by the Russian 
Government to superintend the delivery, &c., of Whitehead’s 
torpedoes, had bribed some of the workmen to betray the secret 
of the manufacture. The Pesther Lloyd has been egregiously 
duped. Mr. Whitehead sold the secret and right of the manu- 
facture some years ago to the Russian Government, as well as 
to some other governments. The only foundation for the story 
is that a Russian workman in Messrs. Whitehead’s employ 
stole the drawings of a pump-valve which has nothing at all to 
do with the torpedo. 


It may be a cause of gratification or otherwise to John Bull 
to know that Brother Jonathan at least knows how to make 
the Turks pay cash down. Mr. Azarian, of the Providence 
Pool Company, which furnishes the Turks with arms, always 
manages to get paid in ringing coin for his wares, and only 
quite lately received 300,000 Turkish pounds in gold. 

Eight Sisters of Mercy and four deaconesses fiom Dresden 
arrived lately in Constantinople to attend to the wounded, of 
whom there are now 15,000 in the hospitals, The authorities — 
do not like to employ them, however, for fear of their being 
insulted by some of the fanatical Circassians or Bashi-Bazouke, 
which might lead to diplomatic complications. Princess 
Reuss, however, has written an autograph letter to the Sultan, 
asking him to interfere in favour of the Sisters. 


The wedding dress of Princess Mercedes, the future Queen of 
Spain, has already been ordered, There is a'jcurious political 
feature in it, namely, that it is embroidered with the arms of 
all the countries which have ever belonged to Spain. 


The Berlin Tageblatt has perpetrated a bull of which Dublin 
might be proud. It says, alluding to a catalogue of Moser's 
comedies containing a précis of each, that “even those who 
know his pieces cannot recognise them in their new form!” 


Liszt, who is at present staying at Tivoli, where he is the 
guest of Prince Flohenlohe, has composed a new symphony as 
intermezzi for Faust. The first part is called “ Faust,” the 
second “ Marguerite,” and the third “ Mephistopheles,” 
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Professor Mommsen has been, since October 17, in Sardinia 
at. Cagliari, of which the pre‘ect, Commendatore Minghelli- 
Vaini, received him with all honours, and arranged a banquet 
to celebrate his visit. The Professor is received everywhere 
with the utmost prévenance, 


Paul Bette of Berlin has published a series of photographs, 
fifty in royal, and thirty-two in imperial, of the drawings by 
Alfred Rethel after which he executed his great historical 
paintings in the Imperial Saloon and Municipal Hall at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. He has also published a series of studies by 
A. von Werner and 100 plates representing 300 of the choicest 
works of the Green Room at Dresden. 


Preaching last Sunday, the Rev. Newman Hall alluded in a 
somewhat remarkable way to the death of the Rev. James 
Parsons, of York, and described him as one of the last of a 
group of eminent Congregationalist ministers of the old school. 
This is true, for it isa fact, although not generally known, 
that Mr. Parsons was an intimate personal friend of the late 
Rowland Hill, and was even nominated by him as his successor 
in the pulpit of Surrey Chapel. Mr. Hall might well have 
referred to the other fact that Congregational theology has 
undergone a singular change since the day of Parsons. 


What has become of the little band of American sharp- 
shooters who left New York early this spring to take service 
with the Russians in the present war? They left New York 
with a certain éclat, and it was supposed that the organisation 
was in some measure due to the latest visit to the United States 
of the Grand Duke Alexis, who is a favourite in American 
society. The volunteer band contained many bold riflemen 
from the Southern States as well as from the North and West, 
and some had already distinguished themselves in the Civil 
War. 


Captain Burnaby, ina letter to the Times, “ suggests to Mr. 
Freshfield that the next time he travels in a foreign country, 
with the object of obtaining information, it might be as well 
if he were to learn the language and dispense with an inter- 
preter.” This is to be admired in the gallant Captain. It is 
not often that one traveller will give another the benefit of his 
experiences, but Captain Burnaby having engaged the mortal 
‘“ Ffosman ” ‘‘to improve his own Turkish by conversation with 
him,” and to interpret for the immortal Radford, does not 
seem to have got much beyond the ordinary vade mecum 
Turkish, and had to accept the services of an interpreter to 
interpret his interpretation of Osman’s perorations, 


Berthold Auerbach has just been paying a visit to Gustav 
von Moser, the dramatist, at Holykirch, near Gorlitz, to con- 
cert with hii the plot of a new comedy. Auerbach has also 
three comediettas almost ready, entitled Zoo Young, The 
Saving Word, and Draw the Bolt. 


The rapid progress chemistry has been making of late years 
is aptly illustrated by the advance of metasulphenylpropion 
acid to Parabrommetasulphenylpropion acid, on which, ac- 
cording to the Leipzig Fair Catalogue, Dr. Géring has written 
a treatise. 


The Pesther Lloyd reports from Belgrade that Karageorge- 
vitch has received permission from the Czar to follow the 
course of operations during the war. This is extremely im- 
probable. If true it would be tantamount to a break with 
Prince Milan, 


China is surrounded by a great wall, and in China the phar- 
macopeia includes some very remarkable drugs, such as dried 
vipers and other reptiles. Styria and the Tyrol are also sur- 
rounded by a great black wall built up with priests of various 
degrees, the keystone of the structure being Father Beckx, and 
a very remarkable drug now forms an article of an extensive 
trade in Styria and the Tyrol. Mummies are the new panacea 
for all the ills afflicting the sturdy mountaineers. They are 
pulverised and taken by the bipeds and given to the quadrupeds, 
and taken and received by both with an equal degree of faith, 


Gustave Doré, who is also an accomplished musician, has 
bought a villa near Paris on the fagade of which he has had in- 
scribed the notes Do, Mi, Si, La, Do, Re, that is to say, Domicile 


@ Doré, This reminds us of Mr. Edwin Long, who has named. 
his house on Marlborough Hill “ Longsden.”’ 


A shop in Great Russell Street, devoted heretofure to the 
unimpassioned study of geology, has suddenly developed an 
unexpected taste for art, and exhibits in its windows a series 
of somewhat startling pictures by Ernest Griset, entitled “ Pre« 
Historic Sketches.” Why exactly “ Pre-historic,” unless. 
because they resemble nothing whatever in the known history 
of man, it would be difficult to say, but very curious they 
certainly are, and witha. good deal of merit, In these sketches 
are to be seen all sorts of strange and fantastic 
Vinsigoths, Gauls, Alemanni, Franks, possibly the immediate. 
ancestors of those who sang “ Pharamond, Pharamond, we 
have fought with the sword,” and strange Esquimaux-like 
beings, moving in the strangest scenes, now fording streams in 
waggons drawn by bullocks, now shooting along icy rivers in 
canoes, now meeting mammoths in Polar regions, or com- 
bating bears in gloomy caverns, and dwelling in tents like 
Red Indians. The pictures, which are in Griset’s usual man-. 
ner, relying more upon startling effect of colour than accuracy. 
of drawing, resemble more than anything else a series of 
fantastic dreams born of a wild attempt to penetrate further. 
into the depths of history than records permit. 


If London is running a winter opera, she is not to be 
alone in the field; the country towns seem resolved to press 
her close. Norwich, famous for its castle and its musical 
festivals, has converted its skating rink into an opera house, 
and the inhabitants of the good old town are to be gladdened 
with the classic strains of Lecocq’s Fille de Madame Angot, 
Mr. Nordblom plays his original part of Pitou, and Miss Alice 
Cook, a good singer and good actress, takes Mlle. Lange. The 
band is to be presided over by Mr. Isaacson, of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, so everything seems to promise well for this provincial 
attempt at winter opera. 


The original ‘idea of the voyage round the world, to be 
undertaken by the “ Société des Voyages D’Etudes Autour du 
Monde,” in June of next year, seems to belong to M. Jules 
Verne, though his name is not to be found either in the 
list of directors or on the committee, and though the société 


has multiplied his famous eighty days by four. The scheme 


is certainly a good one, and six months spent in visiting the 
different countries of the globe, while drinking in instruction 
from the lips of no less than three learned professors, may be 
passed very pleasantly, almost as pleasantly as the “ innocents 
abroad” contrived to be on board the Quaker City. But what 
will Cook say to this formidable rival ? 


An edition of 1,000 copies of the Portuguese translation of 
Hamlet, by Dom Luis 1., has been printed by the National 
Printing Office. His Majesty is now engaged upon a transla- 
tion of the Merchant of Venice. The only other Portuguese — 
translations of Shakespeare worth mentioning are Castillo’s — 
Midsummer Night's Dream and Pulhao Patro’s selections from — 
Romeo and Juliet. 


In the advance sheets of the second volume of Baron 
Fidth’s ‘ Memoirs,’ a strange anecdote is related of an Austrian 
Prince. Fiéth had some business to transact with himJand 
asked his adjutant when he could be received. The adjutant 
replied that the Prince scarcely ever received anybody, and — 
left the transaction of all business to him. This, as General 
Lamberg explained, was due to an extraordinary circumstance. 
The Prince had formed the acquaintance of a lady to whom ~ 
Field-Marshal Prince Windischgriitz was paying his ad- 
dresses, One evening the prince was in her house, when the 
Field-Marshal, who had become suspicious, was announced. 
The Prince fled through several rooms, till he came to the 
last, in which lay the body of the butler, who had died the — 
day before, and two nurses, appointed to watch the corpse, fast — 
asleep and snoring. The prince hid himself behind the open 
coffin, where he remained unperceived by the Field-Marshal, 
who had searched all through the apartments. Here the 
prince remained for several hours, and ever after could nob 
bear anybody to come near him, as he always seemed t 
smell the butler’s corpse, and a ball-room was as bad for 
him as a charnel-house, é 
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A correspondent of the Egyetértés, writing from Yenikoi, 
does not express a favourable opivion of the Egyptian troops. 
He says that when the Egyptian soldier is about to fire he 
shuts his eyes, turns his head aside, and pulls the trigger. 
After awhile he says to his neighbour, “I say! has my gun 
gone off?” “How do I know?” is the reply. “I was just 
going to ask you the same question.” This story is told in 
reference to the part played by the Egyptian troops in the battle 
of Verboka, when the Turks lost 1,200 men, whilst the six 
_ battalions of Egyptians, who had been placed in reserve, lost 
only one man wounded. Considering that the reserve was not 
called into action, that one was one too many. 


A Government order has been issued by the Porte, com- 
manding its subjects to furnish 500,000 woollen jackets, and 
the same number of stockings, “ inasmuch as voluntary charity 
has not produced the results expected.” This is almost.as bad 
as the enforced charity at our “bazaars.” But then the 
bazaar is essentially a Turkish institution. 


The Sadd, an Arabic paper, published in Paris, says that 
General Khereddin, the Prime Minister of the Bey of Tunis, is 
at present in Paris. He has been staying some time in Vichy. 
It is said that he is negotiating with the French Government 
on the course of action to be taken in Tunis in certain 
eventualities arising from -the relations between Italy and 
France. 


The betrothal of Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, with the Prince of Meiningen, and of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, with 
the hereditary Grand Duke of Oldenburg, will take place early 
next spring—that of Princess Elizabeth probably on February 
27, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Grand Duke’s accession 
to the throne or both on February 18. 


Professor Mommsen has arrived at Termini Imerese on his 
journey to decipher various Roman inscriptions, M. Cefalu, 
the Bishop, had made all the arrangements for the learned 
professor to decipher an ancient inscription in the cathedral, 
and the widow of Barbes Mandralisea has placed at his dis- 
posal the books and MS. of her late husband. Professor 
Mommsen is‘accompanied on his journey by the Director of 
the National Museum, Professor Salinas. 


* 

It is reported that Prince Amadeus, who, far from enter- 
taining any inclination for a monastic life, is busily managing 
the vast estates left him by his wife, will accept the presidency 
of the Italian commission for the French Exhibition. Hitherto 
the president has been Prince Humbert. 


The society for bird protection in Berlin seems to carry its 
compassion a little too far when it makes a complaint to the 
Postmaster about the arrangements for the pneumatic post, on 
the ground that the air-compressing engines draw air through 
tubes leading from the roof of the post office, and the suction 
is so great that birds flying over are sometimes drawn in and 
killed. Even Walter Von der Vogel-weide could ‘scarcely 
wish the love for birds to be carried to a further extreme than 
this. 


In consequence of the complaints on both sides in the War 
in the Kast of the treatment of wounded soldiers and prisoners, 
it would not be bad for either party to follow out the plan 
adopted by some Australasian Governor for propitiating his 
native subjects, which was to distribute companion pictures, 
the one reprzsenting a black man being hanged for killing a 
white, and the other a white man hanged for killing a 
black. 


At the last meeting of German Philologists, held at Wies- 
baden, Professor Genthe gave an interesting lecture on the 
armour of a Roman legionary, a complete model of which is 
to be seen in the Romano-Germanic Central Museum at Mainz. 
All the several parts of the model, with the exception of three, 
are faithful imitations of articles found at or near Mainz, and 
in the Roman fortifications at Niederbieber. Only three things 
could not be found, namely, the soldier’s mantle of thin woollen 
material, called sagum ; the leather harness or lorica ; and the 
white, folded tunica, Dr, Genthe pointed out the great differ- 


ence which exists between this real armour and the sculptured 
imitations on the triumphal arches and columns at Rome. He 
thinks that those representations arose from artistic impulses 
which it was difficult to bring into harmony with realities of a 
somewhat angular kind, in which the line of beauty was occa- 

sionally wanting. On grave-stones, on the contrary, the armour 
is rendered in strict realistic manner; the soldiers having evi- 
dently seen to it that the artist should not do them out of any 
detail. They, of course, wanted their money's worth in sculp- 
ture, irrespective of the line of beauty. The ‘philologists 
assembled in conclave at Wiesbaden were agreed that the 
model before them gave an impression of great military 
serviceability. This opinion may claim to be shared by the 
military world also, Field-Marshal Moltke having expressed 
himself before in quite the same sense, 


There is to be published, it is said, in a few months, by an 
eminent Cambridge scholar now resident in New Zealand, a 
reissue, with notes and biography, of the works of Dr, Samuel 


Parr. 


We hear of a new and important series of books in contem- 
plation by Messrs, Macmillan and Co. It is proposed to collect 
in small volumes of about 200 pages what is most worth knowing 
as to the life, character, works, and position in literary history 
of some of the great English writers. Mr. John Morley is to 
edit the series, and the following contributions have already 
been promised. ‘Spenser,’ by the Dean of St. Paul's ; ‘ Bunyan,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Froude ; ‘Burns,’ by Principal Shairp ; ‘Milton, 
by Mr. Mark Pattison; ‘ Scott,’ by Mr. R. H. Hutton ; ‘ Words- 
worth,’ by Mr. Goldwin Smith; ‘Johnson,’ by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen ; ‘Shelley,’ by Mr. J. A. Symonds; ‘ Gibbon,’ by Mr. 
J. Cotter Morison ; and ‘ Swift,’ by the Editor. 


In 1874 three prizes were offered by the Russian Govern- 
ment for the three best books on the History of Cavalry. The 
competition was thrown open to the officers in all foreign 
services. We learn that the first prize of 5,000 roubles has 
just been awarded to Lieut.-Col. George T. Denison, command- 
ing the Governor-General’s Body Guard in Canada, ‘The essay 
which he sent in was, it may be remembered, published a few 
months ago by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


A new popular work on Science, edited by Dr. Robert 
Brown, assisted by a staff of eminent writers, will shortly be 
published, in serial form, by Messrg. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
under the title of “Science for ‘All.’ 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Barbedette, H.—Stephen Heller: His Life and Works. Translated by Robert 
Brown-Borthwick. (Crown 8vo, pp. 90.) Ashdown and Parry. 

Barclay, H. D.—-Orpheus and Eurydice, Endymion, and Other Poems. (Crown 
8vo, pp. 103.) Hardwicke and Bogue. 

Colonial Experiences in New Zealand.—By an Old Colonist, (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 288.) Chapman and Hall. 

Cosmopolitan Masonic Calendar, Diary, and Pocket Book for 1878, 2s. 

Cox, Samuel.—Salvator Mundi; or, Is Obrist the Saviour of all Men ? (Crown 
8vo, pp. 222.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Drummond, James, B.A.—The Jewish Messiah. (Demy 8vo, pp. 395.) Long- 
mans. 

Ewing, Juliana ‘Horatia.—A Great Emergency. (Smal! 8vo.) G. Bell and 
Sons. 


Hewlett, Henry G.—A Sheaf of Verse. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 141.) C. Kegan Paul 
and Co, 

Hyndman, H. M.—The Indian Famine. (Demy 8vo, pp. 36.) E. Stanford. 1s. 

Kingston, W. H. G.—The Three Admirals, (Square crown 8vo.) (riffith and 
Farran. 6s, 

Locker, Mrs. Frederick.—Bible Readings from the Gospels. (Crown 8vo 
pp. 178.) Religious Tract Society. 

Manning, Cardinal.—The True Story of the Vatican Council. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 206.) C. Kegan Paul and Go, 

Men of Mark. (4to.) Sampson Low and Co, 25s. 

Monkhouse, W. Cosino.—The Précis Book, (Small 8vo, pp. 191.) ©. Lock- 
wood and Co. 

Nichols, T. L., M.D.—The Diet Cure, (Crown onan 88.) ‘Nichols and 
Co. 1s. 

Peepshow for 1877. (ito.) Strahan and Co, 

Pirkis, Mrs. Frederick E.—Disappeared from Her Home. (Crown 8v0.) 
Remington and Co. 

Portrait Birthday-Book of Famous Names. Seeley and Co. 

Rae, W. Fraser.—Columbia and Canada. (Demy 8vo, pp. 316.) Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. ‘ 
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Searle, Edis.—Paulina’s Ambition. (Crown 8vo.) See ey and Co. 

Smith, Hely.—The Frescoed Chamber. (Crown 8vo, pp. 119.) Seeley and Co. 

Spencer, E. Wilhelmina,—The Last Grave of the Nibescos, (Crown 8vo.) 
Remington and Co. 

Sullivan, A. M.—New Ireland. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 410,416.) Sampson 
Low and Co. 30s. 

The Bible for Young People. Vol. 1V. (Crown 8vo, pp. 308.) Williams and 


Whithem, Annie.—Little May’s Friends, (Crown 8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 
4s. 

Won: Not Wooed. A Drama in Pive Acts. Second Edition. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 67.) Wyman and Sons. Is, 

Wood, Lady.—Sheen’s Foreman. A Novel. In 3 vols. (Crown 8yo.) Chap- 
manand Hall. 31s. 6d. 

Wraythe, Hope.—Talent in Tatters. (Crown 8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 4s. 
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Terms or Sunscription :—Post free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s, 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s, 3d. ; Quarterly, 
78, 2d.—U.S, of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India 
and the Colonies, £1 10s, 6d. Subscriptions are payable in 
advance, and may commence at any time. 
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And see that you have it. 12 Sohdé Square, London, W- 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 
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HEAL & SON, 


© ERE LARGSS HOUSE DX LONDON OR” 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Freé,. 
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HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE POST FREE, 





FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 193, to 55s, 
Electro Forks—Vable, from 243.; Spoons, from 243, 


Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 lis. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &. 


DEANE & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
BELTS, soesiate and sie of the ; 
ELASTIC 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 


202 STRAND, LONDON. 
ee EP N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. . 
“AGUA AMARELLA ”’ 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s. per bottle. 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 


For it is the only safe antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEA or 
BILIOUS SICKNESS, and HEADACHE, having peculiar and exclusive merits. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


N.—Worthless Salines being 
transposition of the words of ee ey 
restoring elements of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 

im ce that thee NAME and TRADE M 
COLOURED WRAPPER envelopes each bottle, and 
pendence alone can be placed. 


CAUTIO 
do not con Ss 

it is of the utmost 
on a BUFF. 


NOTE ADDRESS—113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 






before the public with the mere 
health- 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


_ Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
” §Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot air, &c. 
Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bande, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do. £6 6s, . : 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £3 be., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Goods, Mats, &c. . 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollcrs, Hurdles, &cs 

(Catalogues 


Sree) 


«6, ing Wiiam sme, LONDON BRIDGE. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S i 
STHEL PENS. ; 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


GRATEFUL —COMFPoRTING. 


BH Peo FBS 
(BREAKFAST) 
COCO A. 


JAMES EPPS » GO.,, 


HOM@GOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
rarer aeons cnt > age h apes 


VICKERS'’ 
AN TOILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 

SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 

Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 14d, 26. 94, 48, 6d. 
an 8. 


Depét :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


LORNE . 
HIGHLAND 


WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
UNRIVALLED for TODDY. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


‘Mn. Ga. HB. FONDS, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


WwW; ee are alegtenn ef ertlaaal end a extraction of natural 


teeth with without pain, from “tis only London address— 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 
Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 


in the most t delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
atpalen, extraction of leoes testt op j aoe, be eeeen 
ustment of teeth to 


entirely new process. —_—— 
TESTIMONIAL, 


dear Sir,—Allow me to expressmy sincere thanks forthe skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial renders 


Teeth, which my 
and articulation am glad to hear that you have ob- 


excellent. 
Patent, to what I consider th 
feotion of P ae — co! oe 
Sse ““ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 

SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ny en ae Se kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
emergencies of f sudden or mourning 


require the immediate 
nedens. “They take with them dresses and | 
ee mele pan gaan oe Sones to cut from the piece, all marked 


Satna Warchouss and at bees same manent Doves. as if purchased at the London General 
Balosatte-¢ estimates also given for 
Sooueal mourning a a great Saeeaannerte large or small families. 


JAY’S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





iH 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NEOESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.-—— PRIZE MEDAL. 


Oe eS CARACAS COCOA,— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard 
«The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


- EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to.avoid rich articles of diet. 
“‘ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfiuous oil.””— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

e ments.—E. LAZENBY &SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturersof the Pickles ,Sauces,and Condiments so long and favourably 

by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

ee A them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Square),and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 
prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears a aad pF ee an oe 








DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
For over 80-years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ‘and 
Indigestion ; 


and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO.,, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON ; and of.all Chemists throughout 
the World. 


Pills be occasionally taken to sustain the appetite 
and relish forfood. In all cases of Indigestion, producing weariness, low spirits, 
ote ilments. ‘These Pills dispel aru ‘ot Sree tesens 

ailmen cause one 

afflicted with it may rejoice at the safe and sa’ results which can be 
secured at so analle a charge as the purchase of a bo vin ok olloway’s Pills, They 
purify, strengthen, and remedy tmperfect development. of growth and health in 


young persons, 


13 Great Marisorover Srreer. , i 


‘HURST & BLACKETT’S'NEW WORKS. 


———- e— 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of 
Dullingham House, Edited by Joun Corpy Sassou, 
2 vols,, crown 8vo., 21s, 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


Marquis de Edited, from the French, by CHartorre 
ue Yonan, Author of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


““M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of the 

ee, ne meee Se Se ae promise of General eee 

ee oethees aurtaeds ta work introduce us to Paris society at the when it 
ps the most Oe ate tees ent a 

Mme. Geoffrin’s salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, ne varlony of ie 

many others, discourse literature, age and philosophy. ‘The variety of 

described in these pleasant the historical personages crowded 

on the canvas, the account the noble but fruitless struggle of 

against the French Republic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest 

age ote additional charm from the character of the Marquis himself—a character 

in which alr ns aon ee wit, and patriotism are happily blended to- 


The SEA of MOUNTAINS: an ACCOUNT of 


LORD DUFFERIN’S TOUR THROUGH. BRITISH COLUMBIA in 
ae aw MOLYNEUX St. JOHN. 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 
price 21s. 

“ A pleasant narrative of Lord Dufferin’s journey.”—Academy. 


CHEAP EDITION of PHBE, JUNIOR: a 


Last Chronicle of Carlingford. By Mrs, Ouieane. Forming the New 
Volume - “Hurst & Blackett’s "standard Library.” 5s., bound and 


Z 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of “One Golden Summer,” &c. 3 vols. 


A JEWEL of a GIRL. By the Author of 
“ Queenie,” “‘ My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” &c, 3 vols. 


“ A powerful and interesting story ; the characters are finished portraits, the 
incidents are striking, and in point of brilliancy and variety it equals the 
author’s former works,’”’—Court Journal. 


MAUD LESLIE. By Lady Cuartes Tayyyg, 


Author of “* Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ This story is so natural and well told that it cannot fail to please,”"—Post. 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE:—HARD 


TO BEAR. By Grororana M. Craik; and A TRUE MAN. By 
M, C. Stintixne. 8 vols. 


GLORY. By Mrs. G..Linyavus Bayxs, Author 


of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
* An unusually attractive story.”—G@raphic. 


The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Morven and 


FRANCES CoLiins, 3 vols. | [Nextweek. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palvegueshielle Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from N ature, &c., &e. 

For Terms and Specimens, apply to.the MANAGER. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of phic dary ee pA 
processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 

Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynrer, Warp, Oopr, CavE THOMAS, FORD 
MApox-Brown, SHIELDS, RoWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. Rossetti, 
ee LEn sayy, Monravu, TRAYER, GonzaLEs, “HUE, SEIGNAC, 

Cc. Coy 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the: Chevalier Dusanexs. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Mietseienl Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Pamily, ‘the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with ever se 

This Work is published.in two sizes Plain, and one Coleured,.at.she following 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico.and Roller:— 


17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 


98 tmp, Dep 26 Bg MOD 0 cine on snsscnnedndtimsinckouie 3 
47 in. by 21 in., ‘Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 
Catalogues on application. 


‘THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36-RATHBONE’PLACE, 
‘The Works—EALING “ 


MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8, Bmp. Director of Works, J.B. SAWYER. 
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NOTICE, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


MARGARET CHETWYND: 


A. NHW NOVEL. 
By SUSAN MORLEY, Author of “ Throstlethwaite,” 
* Aileen Ferrers,” &c. 
Three Vols., crown’ 8vo., cloth. 


C, KEGAN PAUL & CO, Gueenes SSS ans 
Henry 8. Kine & Co.), 1 Paternoster Square; 


A SHEAF OF VERSE. 


oi - By HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
Fep. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & 00. (Successors to inion 
Henry 8. Kine & Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, Lo 














Just published, demy. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 


‘ An Essay on the General Causes of Fluctnations 
in their Price, 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


London ; GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Sevenpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


The Italian Grist Tax. 


Toys. 

Cod Fishing in Icelan:1. 
Electricity as a Light Froducer. 
Japanese Wrestlers. 


A Word on Rich Folk. 

From Dawn to Sunset. 

A Summer Holiday in Norway. 
The Admiral’s Second Wife. 
Tricks in the Wine Trade. 

Tit for Tat. Shamrock Leaves : a Wake, 
Story of a Partridge and her Chicks. | Carrier Pigeons. 

=. and Unthrift.. By W..Cham- | Sea Monsters. 


3. Sketches in Vancouver Island. 
Market- —— Women. A Legend of ** The Forty-five.” 
Sea-Spo The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Ceocodile and Gavial. ‘A Strange Pair. 


Shamrock Leaves: a Wedding. Two Poetical Pieces. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








NOW READY, No. I. 


MIRROR OF LITERATURE, 


Tes 
Thirty-two pages, Twopence Weekly. 
CONTENTS. 
The Bride of Killanrig : an Historical ee Deferred: a Novelette. By 
Romance, Mrs. G. Linneeus Banks. 
Dangerfield: a Serial Novel. By H. | Picturesin Port. By J. Ashby Sterry. 
Baden Pritchard. | A Newly-Discovered Story. By the 
German Evangelicals at Moseow. late Edgar Allan Pee. 
Chas. Reade’s * Woman Hater.” | Maori Life at Lake Taupo. By G. F. 
The Theatre of the Million. Angus. 
Poem : The Golden Moon. Notes, Literary and Social, Musical and 
Victor Hugo's “ si teit of a Crime.” Dramatic ; Fine Arts ; Science, and 
Blue Roses. General Literature. 


Office :—Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


-j ESUS THE MESSIAH: a Narrative Poem and Metrical 
Paraphrase of the Gospel Story. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of 
**Rambles and Adventures of our School Field Club,” “ The Swan and her 
Crew,” &c. Price 6s. 
London: PROVOST & CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, price Threepence. 


UNDAY TRADING.—Speeches of Mr. P. A. Tayzor, in 
h the House of Commens, Against Mr. Thomas Hughes's Bill, April 26,1871 ; 
Against Sir Thomas Chambers’s Bill, April 10, 1872, Revised from the Reporter’ s 


Nctes. Also a Few Words upon 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE QUESTION. 


London : EDWARD DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 





Price ld.; 9d. per Dozen; 6s. per Hundred. 
A BRIEF EXPOSITION of the GAME LAWS. 


“‘ From this Root (the Forest Law) has sprung a bastard slip known by the 
name of the Game Law. . th alike are founded upon the same erence 
notions of property in wild creatures, and both are productive of the same 
yranny to the commons.” — Blackstone, 


Published by the Anti-Game-Law League, 136 Strand. 


NE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 
the EXaMINER, The Female Franchise. Women’s Electoral Disabilities. 
vords of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Women and War. Women and 











ork, Dowries. The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel-Reading 


Rising in Life. The Educationof Women. Mothers’ Wrongs. 
Pp., 8v0., price 1s., by post 1s. 2d.; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.C. 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
or, My Father’s Sin, 


HREMA ; 
By. R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Ts now ready, at all the Libraries. 3 vols., post 8vo. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 16 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


A DOUCEH LASS. 


By the Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
“ A Garden of Women,” &c. 
2 vols., post 8ro. 











London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 215. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, With 
Illustrations’ by GzorGE DU MaurRrer and Franx Dicrsme. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. th an INustratio 
LIV. ‘Bronteea Defeated. With an Hast Latte. Wi 


SOME SONNETS OF CAMPANELLA. 

THE OZAR'S CLEMENCY: A POLISH PRIEST'S STORY. 
AISTHETIC ANALYSIS OF AN OBELISK. 

A MIGHTY SEA-WAVE. 

THE LAST REDOUBT. By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an ee, Se Chap. aa rem 
looks into the Mirror. X,-——In Langley XI,—Mean - 
while. XII.—** Well, what’s gone from me? What have 
I lost in you?” 


London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Mp4 CeILLAN'S MAGAZINE. No. 217. 
I For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
1, M. THTERS: A SKETCH FROM LIFE, BY AN ENGLISH PENCIL, 
By EMILY CRAWFORD. 


2. YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs, Otipnant. Chaps. XXXII.-XXEV. 


. THE DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. By Gustav Hinscurenp, late 


of the Excavations for the German Government. 
4. ME AND MY MATE: A WHITBY STORY. 
5. PANSLAVISTS AND THE SLAV COMMITTEE. 
6. MY PET CORN. 
7. MOHL’S “LIVRE DES ROIS.” By Professor EB, H. PALMER. 
fee By T. H. Wricnrt. 


. AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND ITS RESULTS. By Sir Rvrnenrorp 
Atcock, K.C.B., &c. &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 





[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 288, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Con TENTS. 


I, ODILON-BARROT. 
Il. HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS, 
Ill. CMSARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 
IV. CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 
V. CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 
VI. LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES. 
VII. ALFRED AUSTIN’S POEMS. 
VIII. THE NEW REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERS. 
IX. ORDINATION AND CONFESSION, 
X. THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


us FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for NOVEMBER. 
ConTENTs. 


SCIENCE AND MAN. By Professor TYNDALL. 


THE FORRIGN DOMINIONS OF THE CROWN. By the Right 
Hon. R. Lows, M.P. 
THE FUTURE OF OUR COMMONS. By Octavia Hit, 


CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS. IL. By the late Nassau 
W. SENIOR. 


BOOKS AND CRITICS. By Manx Patrison. 
DR. NEWMAN’S THEORY OF BELIEF. By Lestir SrerHen, 
A ee ON EVOLUTION. By Arruur J. Batroun, 


THREE BOOKS OF THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. II. 
By the Eprror. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, | ZMPORTANT NEW BOOKS—NOW READY, 


—_—t—- : 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By | oe. | 
Vo T--BARL ENGLAND —Porign Kings—The TSS —— N E W | R E L A N D, 


Vel. 1L—‘ros MORARONY ~The Relormation-—Treriten tngland. (mort. 
Vols. IIT. nnd IV. in the press. 
TRANSCAUCASIA and ARARAT: being 


Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. JAMES Bry 
Anthor of “The Holy Roman Bapire” "Crown $vo. with Map and | POLITICAL SKETCHES AND 
ast ration, 9s. i 


A. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 


‘The Times says——* He has produced a very interesting yolume full of infor- _ PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
Kneds and Cossacks allie ia to kare A toe ao avenicks amnion : OF IRISH PUBLIC LIFE. 
: n A 

which in iteelf proves him to be no unworthy member of the Club. This 

alone Would render his work well worth reading, quite apart the store of 

information contained in it.” . 2 vols., cloth extra, demy 8vo., price 30s, 
ANCIENT a enesans ne Researches in the 3 

tion. By Laweedis tae ° (This day. S 





SOME ASPECTS of of the s ceegeersn IDEAL. | silista’ eee demy 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits, 36n 


Sermons by the Rev. Lewis CaAMrBgEtt, M.A., “ib Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrew's. Crown 8vo., . [This day. 


LECTURES of a CERTAIN PROFESSOR. : 


By the Rev. Joseru FARRELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [This day. : : : 
The PSALMS LITERALLY RENDERED in LIFE AND LETTERS OF Aa 


VERSE. By the Marquis of Lorne. New Edition, Revised and a 


eee tt es were TRE ON: CHARLES SUMNER. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TO eet cun Sekild ae prongs tooelrsahs oer Edited by EDWARD L. PIERCE. 


d Scientifi 
of Political Economy in University College, London. Crown 8vo.,12s. 6d. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By H. Sipewick, 


M.A. ae Elition. Revised throughout, with important Additions. 


THE 





i alate ee! 
7 " *- cas 


a P — x 
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8vo., 14s [This day. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. THE FIFTH EDITION ‘ 
ee M.A., F.R.S. Part % fom mney, pos weeks Or 





bes © HRAT-in RELATION to STEAM and the} QN HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA 


STEAM ENGINE: an vcasienesl Treatise. By Groncr SHANN, M.A, 
Crown 8vo., 4s, 6d, [This day. 


PROTEUS; or, Unity in Nature. By C. B. MINOR, 


“uD. Author of ‘ Vital Motion as a iio of Physical 


RADCLIFFE, 

Motion,” &c, Second Edition, 8vo., 7s. 6d. By C APT AIN FRED BURN ABY, x mat 

A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a Few Shells. ae 
Being Fragments of Reflection now and then with Cadence made up Is NOW READY, on 

sarily tap de Senchane, By the Rev. W. B. Pumpot. Fep. 8vo., 5s. r 


. eaten hs i 4 ed core eae 7 
. or fe ae - 
PELL. a ie As ~ 


= They are the substantial, 0 ee one Lencoael a ee ne In a a h3 Me Po es 
and a large-hearted man. . °. volume of such v thought wou ‘ . : th ex! wit. and Portrait, 38s. 
be better worth having and than many of the more pretentious achieve- 2 vols., MY Ove OD - ps : ey 

ments of second-rate poets.” —Academy, 


The LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD. ee ee 


) By J. Corrern Morison, M.A, New Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. [This day. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 


E. J. Payne, M.A. Being a New en * the ee — for 


=a een"! RECOLLECTIONS oF SAMUEL BRECK. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


ee eee 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
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8 STYLE. By T. H. Wricur. 


_— | 9, AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND ITS RESULTS. By Sir Ruruer- 
FORD ALCocK, K.C.B., &c. &c. 
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